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Provocateur 

“Safety in Numbers” 
Redefines Road Safety 


A PERENNIAL OBSTACLE TO 
bike advocacy is the view 
that more people cycling 
means more crashes, injuries 
and fatalities. 

Now, a mounting body of research, 
conducted in a wide range of cities, 
intersections, and time periods, proves 
just the opposite: as cycling and walk¬ 
ing increase, the chance that a given 
cyclist will be struck by a motor vehicle 
actually decreases. 1 

The research suggests that the rela¬ 
tionship between increased cycling and 
increased safety varies according to “PJ’s 
Law,” named for Peter Jacobsen, the 
California engineer who documented 
it in an article in Injury Prevention3 He 
found that doubling the number of 
cyclists on the road tends to bring about 
a 1/3 drop in the per-cyclist frequency 
of a crash with a motor vehicle. By the 
same token, tripling the rate of cycling 
cuts the crash rate in half. 

So . . . want to make cycling twice as £ 
safe? Just triple the number of cyclists! s 
A wide-ranging group of research- ^ 
ers agree on the main cause for this ^ 
“safety in numbers” phenomenon: as drivers 
become more accustomed to seeing cyclists 
on the road, they become more attentive and 
cautious overall. As well, with more cyclists 
there’s a better chance that the “vehicle” next 
to you is a bike instead of a car. A similar 
effect is seen for pedestrians: more walkers in 
a city or on a street means fewer injuries per 
pedestrian from vehicle crashes. 

The implications of these findings 
are subversive to what police and other 
authorities consider to be effective traffic 
safety measures. Tactics like pedestrian 
barricades, helmet laws, punitive enforce¬ 
ment policies and “safety campaigns” 
that admonish cyclists and walkers—in 
sum measures that place the safety bur¬ 
den on walkers and cyclists—actually 
impede safety by discouraging and reduc¬ 
ing the presence of walkers and cyclists. 
On the other hand, measures that serve 
to encourage people to bike and walk 
(e.g. financial incentives to walk and 
bike, plantings that provide shade, spe¬ 
cial paths, bike parking, road pricing) are 
now bona fide safety measures. 


Most street-safety campaigns, 
including those by the NYC 
DOT, place the burden on the 
potential accident victim, i.e. 

“Get out of the way of Traffic” 
or the pedestrian-focused, “Cars Hurt, Stay 
Alert”. While it is important that cyclists 
and walkers understand risk and act accord¬ 
ingly, these types of campaigns convey a pow¬ 
erful negative message: that people are better 
off driving than being in harm’s way. Their 
end result may be to make cycling and walk¬ 
ing more dangerous to the extent that they 
encourage people to stay at home or use cars. 

Instead of “get out of the way” cam¬ 
paigns, it is now most evident that we 
need messages that place the onus, and 
the discouragement potential, on driv¬ 
ers to increase their awareness of walk¬ 
ers and cyclists. Great Britain is showing 
the way with its true-to-life and shock¬ 
ing campaigns, “Kill your Speed, Not a 
Child” and “THINK, Slow Down”, which 
convey the consequences of driver inatten¬ 
tion and aggressiveness. After two years of 
ads, the proportion of drivers to whom it is 


“extremely unacceptable” to 
drive 40 mph in a 30 mph 
zone increased by 15% over 
pre-campaign levels. Dur¬ 
ing a one-year airing of the 
“THINK, Slow Down” campaign, drivers 
exceeding the 30 mph limit fell by 10%. 

Now there is strong evidence that to make 
the streets safer we need to support walkers 
and cyclists instead of maintaining a “blame 
the victim” mentality. Encouraging walking 
and cycling—while at the same time making 
drivers accountable for their conduct—is the 
way to make streets safer for everyone. 

Thanks to Charlie Komanoff for his input on 
this article. 

1 Jacobsen, P. (2003). Safety in numbers: more 
walkers and bicyclists, safer walking and bicy¬ 
cling Injury Prevention 9, 203-209. 

2 Komanoff, C. (2001). The risk compensation 
theory and bicycle helmets. Injury Prevention 7, 

343-344. 


The more bicyclists and 
pedestrians on the road, 
the more drivers become 
attentive to them. 
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The WaBenzi and 
The Traffic Engineers: 
Keepers of the Status Flow 


M ove over “military-indus- 
trial-oil complex”. Take leave, 
ye “Bilderberg Group”. I am 
here today, as the new Execu¬ 
tive Director of Transportation Alternatives, 
to shine light on two much less frequently 
cited global cabals that run the world to the 
detriment of the righteous majority: The 
WaBenzi and the Traffic Engineers. 

I became familiar with these shadowy fig¬ 
ures during my tenure with the New York 
based Institute for Transportation and Devel¬ 
opment Policy (ITDP), a non-profit advocacy 
organization very similar to T.A. but focused 
on steering African, Asian, and Latin Ameri¬ 
can cities away from the 
car-dependent model of 
urban transport. When 
not at my desk in New 
York or Washington, or 
on special assignments 
in New Delhi or Bogota, 

I worked mostly in the 
major cities of Africa: 

Accra, Dakar, Dar es Salaam, Johannesburg 
and Cape Town. 

During my seven year stint, I had a fair 
amount of success in convincing many cit¬ 
ies to undertake large projects to reprioritize 
their streets for pedestrians, cyclists, and tran¬ 
sit riders. More often than not, however, I was 
stopped dead in my tracks by the WaBenzi 
and the Traffic Engineers. 

Whenever I tried to win more space and 
time for the righteous majority of walkers 
and cyclists by proposing to widen sidewalks, 
lower the speed limit, extend crossing times, 
and so on, they emerged from the shadows 
to stymie me: the fierce WaBenzi and the 
smarter than smart Traffic Engineers. 

The WaBenzi, when confronted, would hide 
behind the Traffic Engineers who, using smoke 
and mirrors (or to be more precise charts and 
graphs), would warn about the dangers of low 
“level of service” and “decreased capacity.” I 
came away from these presentations in a daze. I 
felt the extent of their collective power. In time, 
I came to understand that the WaBenzi yield 
to their brilliant traffic engineers because they 
need their technical know-how to achieve the 
thing which is perceived as vital to the modern 
urban economy: high traffic flow. 

While “Gridlock” Sam Schwartz, New 
York City’s most famous (and perhaps only) 
traffic engineer on the beat, has yet to blow 


Worldwide, traffic 
signals travel to the 
beat of vehicular not 
pedestrian traffic. 


the cover off the conspiracy of the WaBenzi, 
he states in his recently published article in 
the Summer 2004 edition of the New York 
Transportation Journal: 

“To my knowledge, signals everywhere on 
earth, including all New York City signals... 
travel to the beat of vehicular traffic, not pedes¬ 
trian traffic. The reason for this is that traf¬ 
fic engineers, not pedestrian engineers, are in 
charge...” 

True that! Yet as it turned out, towards the 
end of my tenure at ITDP many WaBenzi began 
to travel to the beat of a different drum. Thanks 
in large part to the shining example of Bogota, 
Colombia, where thousands of acres of public 
street space was given back to 
the majority, and to increas¬ 
ing recognition of the myriad 
problems associated with the 
way of the Traffic Engineers 
(many of which are docu¬ 
mented in this magazine), 
the WaBenzi began to cede 
more power to a new guard. 

This new guard of pedestrian engineers, 
urban planners, and even tourism and health 
professionals, in enlightened cities around the 
world, are being given more say in how the 
public space between buildings is divvied up 
and managed. 

The WaBenzi in Cape Town, Dar es 
Salaam, Accra and Dakar are today on the 
verge of discovering what Bogota, London 
and Paris have found: less traffic, shorter 
commutes, less street carnage, healthier chil¬ 
dren and happier voters who reap and recog¬ 
nize the merits of more livable, more efficient 
and less traffic-choked streets. 

Long live the (reformed) WaBenzi! 
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Paul S. White 
Executive Director 
Transportation Alternatives 

P.S. Throughout Africa, where less than 10% 
of the population has access to a motor vehicle, 
politicians and municipal workers who travel in 
large sedans (usually Mercedes Benzes), and make 
accordingly selfish decisions about transportation 
policy, are commonly and pejoratively known 
as “WaBenzi”. For more information about the 
global effort to change the hearts and minds of 
WaBenzi everywhere, log on to: www.itdp.org 
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NOAH BUDNICK 



■ ULY l’S OPENING OF THE MANHAT- 
I tan Bridge’s fully-ramped bicycle path 
| is a cause for celebration. Like other bike 
I project openings, such as the Manhat- 
^ tan Waterfront Greenway, it’s a signifi¬ 
cant demonstration that the City of New York 
believes that bicycling is good for New Yorkers 
and good for New York City. 

What’s sweeter about the Manhattan 
Bridge’s new bike path is that the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, prior to opening 
the path, created and implemented bridge 
access plans that provide safe (though not 
necessarily direct) access to both sides 
of the new path. Now that the DOT has 
opened the new bridge path and striped 
many good bike lanes around it, the bit¬ 
tersweet aftertaste is that the most danger¬ 
ous and popular route to the bridge, north¬ 
bound Jay Street in Brooklyn, has changed 
very little. Given the City’s enthusiasm and 
hard work to open the bridge hopefully it 
will continue with equal vigor to improve 
bicyclist safety and access on both sides. 


Sweet: Safe New Lanes 

Brooklyn access to the Manhattan Bridge 
is on the southeast corner of Sands and Jay 
Streets. The DOT striped a southbound 
bike lane on Jay Street, from Sands to Til¬ 
lary, for cyclists exiting the 
bridge and installed one “Share 
the Road” sign with a bicycle 
symbol on the northbound 
side of Jay between the bridge’s 
off-ramp and Sands Street to 
alert motorists to the presence 
of cyclists. There is also a new 
westbound bike lane on Sands 
Street from Navy Street to Jay 
Street, connecting the bridge 
path to the Navy Street and 
Ashland Place bike lanes, Vin¬ 
egar Hill and the Navy Yards. 

In Manhattan, bridge path access is on the 
southwest corner of Canal and Forsyth Streets. 
The DOT striped new north and southbound 
bike lanes on Allen and Pike Streets between 


Bitter: Dangerous 
Access Must 
Be Better 

Jay Street in Brooklyn is by far 
the most popular cycling route 
to the Manhattan Bridge, but 
cyclists must contend with driv¬ 
ers barrelling off the bridge onto 
Jay Street. T.A.’s 2003 “Manhat¬ 
tan Bridge Bicycle and Pedes¬ 
trian Safety Study” found that 
80% of bicyclists and pedestrians 
use Jay Street to get to and from 
the path. Yet, after twelve years 
of requests from T.A. and three 
years of requests from elected 
officials and community groups, 
the DOT has done almost noth¬ 
ing to improve safety there. The agency 
installed a “Shared the Road” sign and erect¬ 
ed barricades to limit bicyclist access. Rather 
than barricades, the DOT should improve 
the safety of bridge-bound bikers on Jay and 
install more signs, flashing 
traffic lights and a north¬ 
bound colored bike lane 
at the foot of the bridge’s 
motor vehicle off-ramp. 

In order to improve 
Midtown and Westside 
access for Manhattan- 
bound bicyclists, the 
DOT should work with 
the Parks Department 
to redesign the park 
path on the east side of 
Sara Delano Roosevelt 
Park, between Canal and Hester Streets, 
and the path that connects Hester Street 
through the park as multi-use paths. Many 
bicyclists already use these paths to avoid 
lengthy detours where Hester and Forsyth 
Streets are dead-ended by the park. Now 
that the new bridge path is open, many 
more cyclists will find these the most 
convenient routes to get to and from the 
bridge. The effective “go slow,” “shared 
path” and “respect others” signage devel¬ 
oped by the Parks Department for the 
Manhattan Waterfront Greenway could be 
installed along these short routes to ensure 
pedestrian and bicyclist safety. □ 


DOT’S Fencing Team Thwarts Bridge Users 

Conjuring outdated and erroneous notions of bicyclist and pedestrian safety, the DOT recently 
installed barricades on Jay Street’s east sidewalk in Brooklyn to block off a ramp many people use 
to access the Manhattan Bridge path. Path user safety would be better served by slowing motor¬ 
ists and alerting them to the presence of bikers and walkers. The barricades do not improve the 
safety of the 80% of path users who bike on Jay Street each day to access the new path, but most 
certainly inconveniences them. Instead, the DOT should install signs, flashing traffic lights and a 
northbound colored bike lane at the foot of the bridge’s motor vehicle off-ramp that would more 
safely and effectively lead cyclists to the fine new path on the other side of the bridge. 


im^T^Trnv 


Encourage the DOT to use 
“shared lane” markings to 
connect bike lanes, greenways 
and bridge paths. 

Commissioner Iris Weinshall 

NYC Department of 

Transportation 

40 Worth Street 

New York, NY 10013 

nyc.gov/html/mail/html/ 

maildot.html 


Houston and South Streets. The 
new bike lanes are two blocks 
from the bridge and connect it to 
the East River Greenway, as well 
as providing north-south bike 
connections to the East Village, 
Lower East Side and Chinatown, 
neighborhoods long popular with 
cyclists. 
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NOAH BUDNICK 



High Hopes for Brooklyn 
Bridge-to-Greenway Link 

A ccording to the dot’s counts, 
1,000 bicyclists cross the Brooklyn 
Bridge each day. When they arrive 
in Manhattan, however, there are no 
signs directing them to the best stretch of 
bicycling in New York City— the Hudson 
River Greenway—a mere half-mile away. 
Likewise, the thousands of cyclists that ride 
on the Hudson River Greenway each day pass 
Chambers Street without any notice that the 
Brooklyn Bridge is seven blocks across town. 

As the DOT begins a two-year utility proj¬ 
ect on Chambers Street, they should take this 
opportunity to plan the reconstruction of the 



DOT construction on Chambers Street should 
include link to Manhattan greenways. 


street to include a safe, well marked bicycle 
connection between the Brooklyn Bridge and 
Hudson River Greenway. Specifically this 
spring T.A. asked the DOT to study and install 
“shared lane” bike route pavement mark¬ 
ings and bike route and wayfinding signs on 
Chambers Street between the Brooklyn Bridge 

inrTTiTgTfrm 


Write to: 

Commissioner Iris Weinshall 

NYC Department of 

Transportation 

40 Worth Street 

New York, NY 10013 

nyc.gov/html/mail/html/ 

maildot.html 


students at Stuyvesant High and Borough of 
Manhattan Community College. 

In the Spring of 2003, the DOT tested the 
shared lane bike route pavement marking on 
a six block stretch of University Avenue in 
the Morris Heights section of the Bronx. It 
was received favorably by both bicyclists and 
the community. □ 


at Centre Street 
and the Hudson 
River Greenway at 
West Street. The 
link would serve 
thousands of recre¬ 
ational users, work 
commuters and 


Bike Lanes Coming to 
Park Slope's 5th Ave 



B y the end of the summer brook- 
lyn’s 5th Avenue will have new north 
and southbound bike lanes between 
Carroll and 24th Streets. 

In late June, quick-thinking local DOT 
officials recognized the agency’s recent repav¬ 
ing of 5th Avenue as an opportunity to stripe 
bike lanes through the heart of Park Slope, a 
neighborhood long popular with cyclists. In 
July, the Community Board 6 Transportation 
Committee voted seven to one in support of 
the bike lanes. Though not binding, the vote 
of support gave the DOT confidence to move 
ahead full-speed with the new lanes. 

Between Carroll and 24th Streets, 5th Ave¬ 
nue is 50 feet wide, room enough to add a five- 
foot wide bike lane in both directions without 
negatively affecting motor vehicle traffic or 
parking. North of Carroll Street, 5th Avenue is 


T.A. Brooklyn 
Committee volunteers 
collected signatures 
from over 100 
businesses and 700 
individuals on 5th 
Avenue to support 
the bike lanes. 


only 40 feet wide, and 
the DOT would have 
to remove parking to 
add bike lanes. 

The new bike 
lanes will connect 
with existing lanes 
on 2nd and 3rd 
Streets and serve 

hundreds of commuters, shoppers, joy rid¬ 
ers and an ever-increasing number of restau¬ 
rant delivery men. The new lanes will help 
reduce sidewalk cycling because cyclists are 
less likely to ride on the sidewalk on streets 
with clearly-marked bike lanes. And, the bike 
lanes will calm the traffic on 5th Avenue 
by narrowing and demarcating traffic lanes; 
making the busy street feel safer, less hectic 
and more pedestrian friendly. □ 


A Bike Network Grows in Brooklyn 



To discourage wrong-way riding, the DOT 
should install directional arrows in the Myrtle, 
Third Avenue and Sands and Jay Streets bike 
lanes because they are one-way bike lanes on 
two-way streets. Write to the DOT and thank 
the agency for the new lanes and urge them to 
add directional arrows. 


I N JUNE, THE DEPARTMENT OF TR ANSPOR- 
tation striped seven bike lanes in Down¬ 
town Brooklyn, Cobble Hill, Carroll 
Gardens, Fort Greene, Gowanus and 
Vinegar Hill. 

Look for bike lanes on: 3rd Avenue (south¬ 
bound) from 3rd to 14th Street, Boerum Place 
(southbound) from Altantic Avenue to Ber¬ 
gen Street, DeKalb Avenue from Cumberland 
Street to Flatbush Avenue, Jay Street (south¬ 
bound) from Sands to Tillary Street, Myrtle 
Avenue (eastbound) from Flatbush Avenue to 
Washington Street, Navy Street and Ashland 
Place between DeKalb Avenue and Sands 
Streets and on Sands Street (eastbound) from 
Navy to Jay Street. 

Five are recommendations from the Down¬ 
town Brooklyn Traffic Calming Project and 
two coincide with the opening of the new 
Manhattan Bridge bicycle path (see page 
four). The well designed, five-foot and wider 
lanes create safe space for cyclists and con¬ 
nect to each other and existing bike lanes and 
paths. The new bike lanes help create what is 
becoming the best connected neighborhood 
bike network in the city. □ 
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PAUL DIMARIA 


.ycling News 



NJDOT OKs $2M for 
GWB-River Road Connector 


$2 million to 
connect Palisades 
Interstate Park to 
the GWB bicycle and 
pedestrian path. 



T his spring the new jersey 
Department of Transportation gave 
the green light to the Palisades 
Interstate Park to transfer an unused 
federal Transportation Enhancement grant 
of $2 million to build a fYmile greenway 
connecting the park and the George Wash¬ 
ington Bridge bicycle and pedestrian path. 

When finished, this greenway will greatly 
improve safety on the Garden State’s busiest 
bicycle route. Kudos to the Park for finding 
this creative funding solution and asking the 
NJDOT to allow them to reassign the grant. 

Floating FDR Road Won’t 
Last as Greenway Link 


In a letter to the New Jersey 
Section of the Palisades Interstate 
Park, NJDOT agreed to autho¬ 
rize the design and construction 
stage-by-stage. The Park is in 
the process of hiring a consul¬ 
tant to design the path. T.A., 
local elected officials and civic 
groups continue to work with 
the Park and the Port Authority, 
which owns a small parcel of land 
where the path would go, to make 
sure that path’s design will safely 
accommodate the 1,500 peo¬ 
ple who will walk and bike on 
the path each weekend day. 

The greenway path is supported by 
elected officials at all levels of govern¬ 
ment from county to state and a coali¬ 
tion of two dozen environmental orga¬ 
nizations, transportation reformers, bike 
clubs, hiking groups, motorist advocates, 
anglers and local civic groups. 

The funding was transferred from an 
unbuilt section of bicycle path that was 
planned to extend to Montreal, though cost 
and engineering constraints made the even¬ 
tual completion of the path questionable. □ 


OVER THE NEXT THREE YEARS 
the New York State DOT will 
make extensive repairs on the 
FDR Drive between East 54th 
and East 63rd Streets. During 
the reconstruction the State DOT 
will detour motorists on a tempo¬ 
rary road in the East River adja¬ 
cent to the FDR. 

Over the last two years, as the 
State built the temporary road¬ 
way, advocates and community 
leaders asked the DOT to leave 
the roadway in place after the 
highway project is finished in 
2007 and convert it to a greenway 
path. The floating roadway could 
become a key off-street link in 
the East River and Manhattan 
Waterfront Greenways. 

The State DOT researched the possibilities, 
taking into account the temporary structure’s 
design, maintenance needs and long-term 
environmental impacts and determined that 



I n [TTiTSUtTHT 


Write to: 

Douglas Currey, Director 
NYS Department of 
Transportation, Region u 
Hunters Point Plaza 
47-40 21st Street 
Long Island City, NY 11101 


it would be more expensive to 
maintain the temporary roadway 
as a permanent greenway than to 
disassemble it build a new path. 
According to the State DOT, the 
Army Corps of Engineers, which 
has jurisdiction over the East 
River here because it’s a navi¬ 
gable waterway, authorized the 
temporary road on the condition 
that it would be designed to last 
not much longer than the FDR 
repairs and then disassembled 
after the project ends. 

Though the State DOT has 
no concrete plans to bridge the 
greenway gap between East 54th 
and East 63rd Streets, examin¬ 
ing the possibilities surround¬ 
ing the FDR’s temporary road 
spurred the agency to take a fresh look at East- 
side greenway projects between 25th and 63rd 
Streets. Encourage them to keep searching for a 
way to fix this gap. □ 


Rezoning plan 
for North Brook¬ 
lyn Waterfront. 


City Planning Rezoning 
Guarantees Greenway on 
North Brooklyn Waterfront 

T HE NYC DEPARTMENT OF CITY PLAN- 
ning is developing the city's first legally 
binding Waterfront Access Plan that, if 
adopted, will guarantee a waterfront greenway 
from Newton Creek in Greenpoint to North 
3rd Street in Williamsburg — part of the Brook¬ 
lyn Waterfront Greenway, which will run to 
Sunset Park. City Planning’s proposed “Green- 
point-Williamsburg Land Use and Waterfront 
Plan” aims to rezone two-miles of the North 
Brooklyn waterfront to allow increased residen¬ 
tial and park development. 

T.A. and a coalition of environmental, water¬ 
front, open space, greenway and transportation 
advocates are urging City Planning to require that 
the greenway path be at least 16-feet wide — the 
minimum width that will safely accommodate 
the high volumes of people who will walk, bike, 
skate and jog there. City Planning proposed a 12- 
foot wide path, which advocates fear will lead to 
chronic bicycle- 
pedestrian conflicts 
on the greenway. 

The NYC 
Bicycle Master 
Plan recommends 
that high volume 
greenway paths be at least 16-feet wide. Where 
possible, the Hudson River Greenway’s bicycle 
and skater path is 16-feet wide and has an adja¬ 
cent 8 to 10-foot wide pedestrian path. 

If the Greenpoint-Williamsburg path is 
only 12-feet wide, it will be overcrowded and 
dangerous, as is the case on the Hudson River 
Greenway during warm months. 

City Planning is smart to use this once in a 
lifetime opportunity to ensure public access to 
the East River waterfront and create a key piece 
of the City’s greenway and bicycle networks. 
The proposed increase in residential density, the 
current lack of park space, demographics and 
the existing popularity of cycling, will guaran¬ 
tee that thousands of people will use the path 
on nice days. □ 


1 d KTiTsrrfTnf 


Write to: 

Amanda Burden, Director 
NYC Dept, of City Planning 
22 Reade Street, NY, NY 10007 
nyc.gov/html/mail/html/ 
maildcp.html 
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cycling News 

TA Fights for More Safety, 

Less Harassment 




I t’s a spring rite for 
NYPD bike cops to 
issue a flurry of bicy¬ 
cle traffic tickets and 
summonses for infractions 
like riding without a bell 
and riding on the sidewalk. 

NYPD bike cops also write 
a lot of spring summonses 
to double-parking drivers 
who block bike lanes. 

For a decade, T.A. has 
worked with the NYPD to 
focus bike enforcement on 
making streets safer. We regularly meet 
with the Commanding Officers of local 
precincts and urge them to go after the 
most dangerous offenses, like biking on 
the sidewalk and against traffic, not pick 
on cyclists who are just trying to do the 
right thing. 

Of the 25,000 bicycling-related sum¬ 
monses issued by NYPD bike units in an 
average year, about 19,000 are given to 
double parkers and other parking viola¬ 
tors, 650 to those parking in bike lanes, 
900 to red light running cyclists, 850 
to cyclists riding the wrong way, 300 to 


sidewalk cyclists and 
the rest to cyclists 
for violations such 
as biking without 
brakes, not riding in 
the bike lane and to 
motorists blocking 
intersections. 

Targeting cyclists 
who ride the wrong 
way, ride on the side¬ 
walk or fail to yield to 
pedestrians makes the 
streets safer for every¬ 
one. ( T.A.’s Working 
Cyclist Safety Cam¬ 
paign focuses 
on these most 
dangerous 
infractions.) 
On the other 
hand, ticket¬ 
ing bike riders 
for much less 
serious infrac¬ 
tions — such 
as riding out¬ 
side the bike 
lane, not hav¬ 
ing bells or not 
dismounting 
and walking their bicycles on certain bridge 
paths — has a negligible effect on safety. 
In fact, such “harassment” summonses 
may even serve to make streets more dan¬ 
gerous to the extent that they discourage 
cyclists to take to the road. Recent “safety 
in numbers” research shows that motorists 
drive more carefully the more cyclists they 
see on the street. 

Fortunately, the NYPD’s Chief of Trans¬ 
portation, Michael Scagnelli, has made 
“quality” summonses that do the most to 
improve bicyclist and pedestrian safety a 
top priority for both the NYPD’s Traffic 


“Are You Riding In The 
Safety Zone?” 

Answer these quick questions to find out. 
Give yourself one point for each question you 
answer yes to. 


When riding I always: 

1. Obey all traffic laws. □ 

2. Yield to pedestrians, even when 

they are jaywalking. □ 

3. Stay off the sidewalk. □ 

4. Use front and rear lights. □ 

5. Use a bell to alert daydreaming 

pedestrians. □ 

6. Ride with the traffic. □ 

7. Signal when approaching, 

pedestrians or making a turn. □ 

8. Wear a helmet. □ 

9. Ride with confidence that I deserve 

my portion of the road, not arrogance 
that I own it. Q 


1-3: Whoa there cowboy! What are you trying 
to prove? Unsafe riding puts you and others 
at risk of serious injury or worse. 

4-6: Halfway home. You try to ride safely, but 
being safe only part of the time leaves you 
and others in danger when safety takes a 
back seat to other concerns. 

7-9: Safety Stud. Nothing makes bicycling 
seem more attractive to pedestrians, poten¬ 
tial and current cyclists alike than a safe and 
courteous rider. 


Control Division and local precincts. For 
example, Chief Scagnelli has drastically 
increased summonses for double-parking, a 
ubiquitous threat to all road users because 
double parkers force motorists and cyclists 
alike to veer into adjacent traffic. Reducing 
double-parkers also improves visibility for 
bikers, walkers and drivers. □ 


A History of NYCs 
Cops on Bikes 

In 1895 New York City Police Commissioner 
Theodore Roosevelt created the city’s 
first bicycle patrol, the “Scorcher Squad,” to 
catch the speeders of the day, cyclists and 
carriage drivers, who exceeded the city’s 
8mph speed limit. The NYPD’s modern day 


“Cops-on-Bikes” program started in 1992 
and is a sure sign that bicycling is becoming 
part of the mainstream in New York City. 
What started with five donated bikes in 
the Upper West Side’s 24th Precinct grew 
to over 2,500 bikes used in precincts city¬ 
wide for community policing and traffic 
enforcement. Bike cops can see and hear 
crimes that other officers can’t. They help 


improve community relations because 
they are more approachable than officers 
sitting in patrol cars, and bike cops can 
use the element of surprise to stop crime, 
since bicycles are far quieter than cars. Offi 
cers on bicycles also stay in top physical 
and mental form by regular riding. And by 
biking the officers set a good example for 
the rest of NYC. 
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NYC’s 2 million kids 
are losing ground 
to NYC's 3 million 
cars. As a result, 
kids are getting sick. 


N ine children per 
day, on average, are 
reported struck and 
injured by cars and 
trucks in New York City.* On 
July 7, 2004, Nicholas Ho was 
one of the nine, mowed down 
and critically injured by a red 
light running dump truck. Ten- 
year old Sebastian Ho, who rode 
behind his brother and saw his 
shoes fly off on impact, is today 
severely traumatized and highly 
unlikely get back on his bicycle 
anytime soon. As Nicholas has 
become a symbol of the daily 
carnage that affects thousands 
of NYC children per year, his 
brother Sebastian represents a 
quieter tragedy of hundreds of 
thousands more New York City 
children trapped inside, either 
afraid to venture out or forbid¬ 
den by their parents to go out¬ 
side and into harms way. 

People of a certain age who grew up in the 
City will readily recount stories of long sum¬ 
mer days spent playing stickball or jump rope 
on side streets, in city parks or neighborhood 
playgrounds. These places provided refuge for 
a generation of New Yorkers and with a little 
work, they can do so again. 

In 1990, there were a reported 15,589 
pedestrian injuries on New York City 
streets. In 2000, this number declined to 
11,616, an impressive 33% reduction when 
population growth is taken into account. 
While health professionals, police, trans¬ 
portation and child advocates, traffic safety 


*The actual number if kids injured is probably much 
higher, as incidents causing relatively minor injuries 
often go unreported. 


experts and the city Department of Trans¬ 
portation are mostly in agreement about 
what has led to the decline—extended and 
protected sidewalks and medians; exclusive 
and extended time to cross and stepped 
up enforcement targeting the most errant 
drivers—much of the reduction may also 
be due to fewer children on the streets. 


As speeding and reckless driving has been 
brought under a greater degree of control, the 
total amount of traffic in New York City has 
inched ever upwards, as has the sheer acreage 
of urban space devoted to moving and park¬ 
ing it. Constantly gushing motorized traffic is 
now a fact of life for New York City kids, and 
not just on big scary streets. On side streets, 
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No Place to Play 

■ Per capita, New Yorkers 
have 42% less park and 
open space than Los 
Angelenos. 

■ Compared to NYC, chil¬ 
dren in Boston are twice 
as likely to have access 
to park or open space. 

■ 94% of NYC schools are 
without an athletic field. 

■ 55% of NYC elementary 
schools don’t have 
playgrounds, or even 
access to one. 


NYC Kids Need Car-Free Parks, 
Playgrounds and Side Streets 


parks and even playgrounds—areas where 
kids of yesteryear found refuge to play—cars 
and trucks have taken over. 

The immediate, acute impacts of speed¬ 
ing and reckless driving are all too clear. The 
chronic impacts of a car-choked city, while 
less sharply violent, are much more wide¬ 
spread and insidious: asthma and attention 


impairment have been long linked to traf¬ 
fic pollution and the constant din of moving 
cars and trucks. Now, as families seek refuge 
indoors from a city overrun with motor vehi¬ 
cles they put their children in the path of a 
dangerous new epidemic — childhood obesity 
and its associated litany of health problems. 

According to the New York Department 


of Health, 43% of New York City school 
kids are obese (24%) or overweight (19%). 
As a result, record numbers of kids now suf¬ 
fer from obesity induced illnesses such as: 
type II diabetes, depression, sleep apnea, 
liver disease and low self esteem. Later in 
life, obese kids are at a much greater risk 
to develop high blood pressure and heart 
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On Urban Transport 
and Children: 
Pehalosa’s Maxim 



“A city should be so 
constructed so that it is 
safely navigable by any 
seven-year-old on a bicycle” 

-ENRIQUE PENALOSA 

ENRIQUE PENALOSA, CURRENTLY A VISITING 
scholar at New York University, may be 
the person who has built and inspired the 
creation of more child-friendly streets than 
anyone else in the world. As the Mayor of 
Bogota, Colombia from 1997 - 2000, he 
built over 300 kilometers of bike paths and 
instituted frequent citywide Car Free Days 
and Bicycle Sundays. In new subdivisions, 
he mandated and began building a network 
of pedestrian and bicycle only streets. As a 
result, bicycling is up 900%, mostly among 
the younger set. Elements of Bogota’s suc¬ 
cess are now being replicated to various 
degrees in cities throughout Latin America, 
Africa and Asia, with Bogota-inspired bicy¬ 
cle networks, Car Free Days and pedestrian 
promenades now in the works in such cities 
as Cape Town, South Africa; Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania; Mexico City and many others. 

Other Penalosa quotables: 

“We humans know more about what 
constitutes healthy habitat for a mountain 
gorilla than for a child living in a city. ” 

“We humans are pedestrians. We need to walk, 
not in order to survive, but to be happy. ” 

“In order to choose a city model we 
must have an idea of how do we want to 
live, because a city is really a means to a 
way of life. For example if we want a humane, 
child friendly city, motor-car road infrastructure 
may have to be limited and car use restricted. ” 

For more information about 
Enrique Penalosa, visit www.itdp.org 



and the median speed of cars in the park hov¬ 
ers around 38 mph. Clearly both parks are 
less inviting to children (and their parents) 
when cars are present. In fact, the NYC Parks 
Department’s own “Guide for Sharing the 
Drive in Central Park” concedes that “Young 
children should not use the Drive when there 
are cars.” 

Car-full hours also significantly dimin¬ 
ish the safety and attractiveness of the 
parks during car-free hours, as entrances are 
rarely closed on time, and cars often find 
their way into the park anyway. Moreover, 
the confusion surrounding the schedule of 
when cars are allowed in means that it’s 
much easier for parents to simply declare 
the park off-limits. Finally, the loop drives, 
designed and striped to organize the flow 
of traffic, drastically increase the potential 
for conflict among park walkers, runners, 
rollerbladers and cyclists even during car- 
free hours. According to Michael Jones, the 
Vice-President of Administration for the 
Central Park Medical Unit, such conflicts 
would decrease markedly if the loop drives 
were organized to accommodate park users 
rather than through traffic. 

No Parking on Playgrounds 

Citywide and without exception, municipal 
employees should be banned from parking 
on scarce park and playground space. What’s 
more, parking lot space at schools without 
playgrounds should be reclaimed for play areas. 


disease. While the pervasive pres¬ 
ence of junk food doesn’t help, health 
professionals are increasingly point¬ 
ing the finger at decreasing levels of 
everyday activity as kids are literally 
driven indoors for lack of safe places 
to walk, bicycle and play. 

Numerous studies have bolstered the 
common sense view that physical activ¬ 
ity is crucial to the health of children. 
Health experts agree that kids need 
more than 60 minutes of moderate 
physical activity per day to maintain 
healthy weight, bone density, cardio 
respiratory fitness and psychological 
health. 

Here in New York City it seems that § 
everyone has a scheme to get kids mov- £ 
ing more. Discount gym memberships § 
for kids, yoga for families, more physi- < 
cal education classes in schools and $1 * 

billion for new gyms, are all pieces of | 
the solution. But piecemeal solutions £ 
prevent us from looking at the big pic- Y 
ture. If physical activity is naturally ^ 
integrated into a child’s everyday activ- £ 
ities then exercise is not a prescription 5 
but a way of life. This integration can 
be achieved through common-sense changes 
to how side streets, playgrounds, and parks 
are managed. 

According to the April 2001 issue of the 
American Journal of Public Health, chil¬ 
dren are 400% to 300% more likely to be 
physically active if they are afforded safe and 
attractive places to play. Following are three 
easy steps that New York City can take to 
restore urban refuges to keep our kids safe 
and healthy. 


How to Make Play 
Safe Again 


Car-Free Parks 

Completely car-free parks would afford NYC 
parents and kids over 1300 acres of safe 
space to walk, bicycle and play. The NYC 
Parks Department, in cooperation with the 
NYC DOT, the Central Park Conservancy and 
the Prospect Park Alliance, should make 
Central Park and Prospect Park completely 
car free 24/7. 

Weekend car-free hours in both Central 
Park and Prospect Park currently serve as a 
much-needed children’s refuge, but fast cars 
still rule the parks for five to seven potential¬ 
ly kid-friendly daylight hours per weekday. 

Recent Transportation Alternatives radar 
studies clocked motorists racing as fast as 68 
mph in Prospect Park, while in Central Park 
a car was recently recorded traveling 52 mph, 
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The Playstreets program 
currently administers 
only 127 playstreets 
throughout the City. 


Firemen, policemen, teachers and other 
government employees provide vital servic¬ 
es to the city of New York. That does not, 
however, give them a right to park on side¬ 
walks and in parks and school playgrounds, 
as they often do. For every well publicized 
offense, such as the recent controversy of 
DOE and NYPD motor poolers usurping 
the playground space of 800 school children 
at schools on the Lower East Side, there are 
thousands of quiet land-grabs throughout 
NYC. Given that 55% of city elementary 
schools don’t have playgrounds, or even access 
to one, the City should be much more dili¬ 
gent in protecting what little space New York 
City school children have to play. 


More Playstreets and 
20 mph Side Streets 

Hundreds of residential and school- 
proximate side streets throughout the city 
should be designated low speed zones 
and enforced with strong traffic calming 
measures like speed humps. The Police 
Athletic League should enlist the help of 
the Mayor and more proactive participation 
from the City DOT to expand the Playstreets 
program to include more streets extended 
in duration throughout the year. To make 
it affordable, the playstreets should be 
enforced with automated measures such as 
strong barricades. 


According to the June 2004 issue of 
Governing Magazine, playful streets are on 
the decline throughout the U.S, “with so 
many cars competing for so little asphalt, 
street games are becoming increasingly 
dangerous.” As a result, cities throughout 
the U.S. are now enacting ordinances to 
ban street games. 

Before car use began skyrocket¬ 
ing in the 50’s and 60’s, New York City 
side streets were the bastion of play¬ 
ing children, providing much-needed 
safe zones in neighborhoods bereft of 
sufficient park and playground space [See 
Box: Harlem on my Mind}. Now, the Police 
Athletic League’s summertime Playstreets 
program and occasional block parties are 
the only vestige of playful side streets. The 
Playstreets program, which in effect creates 
traffic-free cul-de-sacs, currently admin¬ 
isters 127 playstreets throughout the City 
and gets many more requests for traffic-free 
playstreets per year than it can handle. 

T.A. fought hard in the late nineties to 
enact legislation to enable the City to des¬ 
ignate slow speed zones (as low as 15 mph) 
on any local street. While slow speed zones 
are not car-free streets and therefore not 
playgrounds, they do make it safer to bike 
and walk along and across streets, make 
existing play spaces much more accessible, 
and decrease through traffic. To date, the 
DOT has lowered speeds on only a handful 
of streets, citing the primacy of flow of car 
and truck traffic and an unfounded and mis¬ 
placed fear that it would make streets more 
dangerous for drivers. 20mph speed zones 
in London, originally opposed on the same 
grounds, are now being expanded through¬ 
out the City on a large scale because they 
have been shown to decrease injuries and 
fatalities to children by 60% and invite 
more play. □ 


Harlem on my Mind, 1968 

By Denise Campbell 

VERY SUMMER, AT BOTH ENDS OF OUR 
block, a police horse was placed along 
with a metal sign on a pole welded 
to a block of cement that read, “Play 
Street Do Not Enter.” This barricade was 
erected each morning and remained until 
dusk. The absence of parked cars and threat¬ 
ening traffic made playing in the street an 
unimaginable thrill, if only because at other times it was off 
limits. I remember how fear about the dangers of the street was 
instilled in us. I recall a few times that I pushed through a crowd 
to peer upon some kid who had been hit by a car. The conse¬ 
quences for stepping off of the curb without approval or super¬ 


vision were immediate and severe. “Look 
both ways before crossing. And make sure 
the light is green,” was the stern warning 
issued by mother to me and my sister before 
we headed out to school or to the store. One 
day I did not heed that warning and when I 
was nearly run over I was more afraid of my 
mother finding out than about any injuries I 
might have sustained. But during the sum¬ 
mer, the perilous and hazardous street was transformed into a 
spacious play area with ample room for riding scooters, roller 
skating, playing hopscotch, shooting skully, throwing balls, and 
jumping rope. This was the world my mother entrusted me and 
my sister to when she went off to work each morning... 
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eclaiming the Streets 


The Just Desserts of 
DOFs Piecemeal Policy 


T HE NEW YORK CITY department 
of Transportation has a track record 
of responding to well publicized 
pedestrian safety crises. For example, 
after thousands of injuries and scores 
of deaths on Queens Boulevard, the DOT, in a 
rare move, placed clear limits on the movement 
of motorists to give more space and time to 
crossing pedestrians. Crisis response, however, 
is no substitute for sensible citywide policy for 
managing the city’s vast network of streets. 

Indeed, the sheer size and enormous com¬ 
plexity of New York City requires that the deci¬ 
sions of those charged with delivering its water, 
ensuring its health and educating its children 
be made in accordance with a clear set of care¬ 
fully prioritized standards and priorities. At 
the DOT, the Deputy Director of Policy and 
Planning is responsible for setting such stan¬ 
dards and priorities. Unfortunately, this person 
does not presently exist; the position has in fact 
remained vacant for over five years. And policy, 
like power, abhors a vacuum. So, at the DOT, a 
few individual traffic engineers, who are trained 
primarily to maximize capacity for motorists, 
now make policy decisions on a location by 
location basis. These engineers are making far- 
reaching decisions best left to those with more 
balanced training and experience. 

The unfortunate result is that, throughout 
all five boroughs, the DOT uses safety measures 
on one side street but nixes them on several oth¬ 
ers; invokes impromptu, unwritten policies at 
public hearings to explain why a speed hump at 
a school is “unwarranted” and allows motorized 
traffic to inundate neighborhood streets when 


The Future of the Downtown 
Brooklyn Traffic Study 

Starting in 2006, the DOT plans to continue to 
work with the community to spend $4 million 
to build the traffic calming improvements laid 
out in the Downtown Brooklyn Traffic Calm¬ 
ing project’s final report. Meanwhile, the DOT 
began a Downtown Brooklyn Transportation 
Blueprint Study this summer to address the 
transportation issues created by the various 
proposed developments for the area. In the 
traffic mitigation strategies for the proposed 
development projects, the DOT should use 
real, robust traffic calming devices like speed 


proven solutions exist, and the money is there 
to pay for them. This lack of a solid transporta¬ 
tion policy and agenda for New York City leads 
to needless friction between the DOT and com¬ 
munity groups, endless contentious planning 
processes and spotty application of transporta¬ 
tion solutions. 

The Downtown Brooklyn Traffic Calming 
study represented a unique opportunity for the 
DOT to remedy its process and develop a standard 


humps, raised intersections, diagonal divert¬ 
ers and traffic circles, all of which are detailed 
in the FHWA’s “Traffic Calming: State of the 
Practice.” 

In the Downtown Brooklyn Traffic Calming 
study, the agency chose to implement very few 
of the FHWA’s recommended traffic calming 
measures, turning instead to highway signs 
and routine traffic management devices like 
left turn bays. These neighborhoods need real 
relief from motorized traffic, especially as they 
face the likelihood of significant additional 
motorized traffic from the Downtown Brooklyn 
upzoning project, proposed Nets arena and 
Ikea store. 


ABOVE: The City Department of Transportation 
began the Downtown Brooklyn Traffic Calming 
project in response to residents* wishes to 
reduce through car and truck traffic barreling 
through their neighborhoods. The project now 
represents a missed opportunity for the DOT 
to institute agency-wide standards to reduce 
volumes and speeds. 

set of policies and procedures to reduce motorized 
traffic and improve walking safety—both serious 
problems facing every neighborhood in New York 
City. But the agency squandered the opportunity, 
to the detriment of Downtown Brooklyn residents 
and to communities throughout the City. Com¬ 
munities surrounding West Houston Street have 
faired no better as they continue to grapple with 
an unreformed agency bent on giving the green 
light to motorists. 

Opportunity Missed in 
Downtown Brooklyn 

In 1999, the residents of Downtown Brook¬ 
lyn and surrounding areas were fed up with 
bumper-to-bumper through traffic. Their 
concern, powerfully articulated through 
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eclaiming the Streets 


protests and letters, prompted the DOT to 
initiate a $6 million traffic calming study, 
the city’s first and most ambitious commu¬ 
nity traffic calming project. Throughout 
the process, however, senior DOT engineers 
subverted the project; first by refusing to 
respond to the original impetus for the 
project to reduce the unacceptable levels of 
motorized traffic and; later, by sabotaging 
the pilot phase of the project. 



ABOVE: The City Department of Transportation revealed 
its lack of standards when it tried to remove these 
life-saving median tips from West Houston Street. 
Residents were quick to question the DOT’S plan since 
the agency had just promised to install them on Queens 
Boulevard to promote pedestrian safety. Outraged 
community members have since secured the agency’s 
promise to keep the median tips, and to add them to all 
intersections on West Houston Street. 


During the pilot phase of the study, the 
DOT overruled community objections and 
built a grossly substandard traffic calming 
device. The agency built a raised intersec¬ 
tion only two inches high even though the 
standard height is four inches and, as T.A. 
warned, the speed hump generated more 
noise than traffic calming effect. 

Though the DOT did embrace bike lanes 
and some measures to manage traffic and 
improve safety, such as curb extensions and 
leading pedestrian intervals, it stopped short 
of choosing the strongest Federal Highway 
Administration (FHWA) approved traffic 
calming measures. And, of the traffic calm¬ 
ing measures the DOT did deem appropriate, 
it stopped short of universally applying them 
throughout the study area. 

Needless Contention on West 
Houston Street 

Today, on West Houston Street, the DOT is 
haunted by its missed opportunity to devel¬ 
op standards to answer the nearly universal 
New York City neighborhood demands for 
less traffic and more safety. Without stan¬ 


dards, the DOT is at a loss when it comes 
to justifying new decisions, or explaining 
the logic behind them to concerned citi¬ 
zens. Indeed, the DOT’s poorly conceived 
and communicated redesign proposal for 
West Houston Street has stoked commu¬ 
nity outrage that has led to further public 
criticism of the agency. 

At issue are plans to narrow medians 
along the length of the street, and to add 
left turn bays at West Broadway, Mercer 
and Bowery Streets. The DOT has pro¬ 
posed these anti-pedestrian moves without 
recent traffic counts or other evidence that 
supports the need for increasing space for 
motorists at the expense of residential and 
commercial walking traffic. When did it 
become acceptable for the DOT to enact 
a plan based on no demonstrable need 
and in contradiction of the community’s 
wishes? Community Board members called 
the DOT’s plan “insane” and the process 
“upside down.” 

Thankfully, after months of intense 
negotiations with the community, the 
DOT finally acquiesced to strong com¬ 
munity demands to preserve and expand 
the use of median tips that the agency had 
originally sought to remove. (Median tips 
are like concrete icebergs that float in the 
crosswalks to provide a valuable refuge 
for pedestrians trying to cross the wide 
street.) The agency had initially proposed 
to remove the safety devices even though it 
was simultaneously implementing them on 
Queens Boulevard as an explicit pedestrian 
safety tool, a fact not lost on residents of 
West Houston Street. Members of Man¬ 
hattan Community Board 2’s Transporta¬ 
tion Committee, called the DOT’s decision 
to preserve and expand the median tips a 
“phenomenal victory” because the com¬ 
munity has wanted these pedestrian traffic 
islands “forever.” But despite the fact that 
these tips have helped reduce pedestrian 
injuries and are favored by community 
groups, the DOT does not have a policy on 
when to use them. 

Had the DOT taken advantage of 
the full potential of the Downtown Brook¬ 
lyn Traffic Calming project and created 
real guidelines for reducing the amount 
of motorized traffic and dangers on a vari¬ 
ety of different types of streets, the agen¬ 
cy may have had an easier time on West 
Houston Street. Instead, the West Hous¬ 
ton Street project has become a long, con¬ 
tentious battle between the DOT and a 
well-organized community. Learning from 
the past, and institutionalizing this knowl¬ 
edge will speed planning processes, con¬ 
serve time, money and goodwill and ulti¬ 
mately save lives. □ 


III Communication 


N ew Yorkers care a great deal about their 
neighborhoods. So when the City DOT 
sends communities a proposal to make 
changes to their streets, community members 
want to fully understand the agency’s vision. 
Residents want evidence and consistent 
explanations about why these changes are 
good, which begs for consistent agency policy. 
But discussion is not enough; residents also 
want and need to be able to see the DOT’s 
vision to fully understand the plan. Yet, on 
West Houston Street, the DOT sabotaged its 
community outreach efforts by offering no evi¬ 
dence, inconsistent explanations and no visual 
aids. Though DOT representatives have met 
a number of times with Community Board 2’s 
Transportation Committee about the agency’s 
most recent plan, they refused to give copies 
of the proposed plan to board members at the 
first meeting; residents had to request copies 
of the plan. The DOT also neglected to offer a 
compelling visual presentation; instead, the 
DOT representatives presented engineering 
elevations, which the committee found hard 
to understand. As a result, many of the good 
elements of the DOT’S plan, like widened side¬ 
walks and landscaped medians, were poorly 
received by the community. If the agency put 
more effort into making its outreach efforts 
more accessible, particularly through adequate 
visual presentations, it would save itself from 
unnecessary community conflict. The DOT 
would also benefit from documenting past 
successes as best practices, and then making 
them a priority in future projects. 



What does this diagram tell you? Though it 
contains a great deal of helpful information 
about the DOT’S technical vision for the 
redesign project, diagrams like these did 
not help West Houston Street community 
members truly visualize the DOT’s plan. Not 
surprisingly, the community has opposed 
some of the good elements of the DOT’s plan 
because they are uncertain about what it 
will look like. The DOT should supplement 
these diagrams with straightforward, 
human-scale illustrations of its plan. 
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City Council Chooses Lazy Lockers 
Over a Good Night’s Sleep 


O N THURSDAY, JUNE 10, THE CITY 
Council Environmental Protection 
Committee held a public hearing 
on Int. 81, a proposed bill to ban 
only the sale and installation of new car alarm 
sirens. Though noble, the council’s intent 
to stop car alarm noise would not be served 
under Int. 81. Sirens could continue to blare 
as long as they were installed outside of New 
York City. Since most New York drivers buy 
their cars outside of the five boroughs, and 
have alarms fitted at the dealer, very few cars 
would be affected by this law. And all of the 
existing alarms would continue to blare. 

The Council scheduled the hearing after T. A. 
held a rally on the steps of city hall demand¬ 
ing that City Council Speaker Gifford Miller 
deliver on his promise to hold a hearing on the 
car alarm legislation that had been introduced 
in Spring 2003. The Council’s Environmental 
Protection Committee held an initial hearing 
in June 2003 but, despite tremendous public 
support, Miller repeatedly postponed a second 
hearing. T.A. had hoped that Miller would 
schedule a hearing on Int. 115, which would 
ban the use of car alarms in New York City. 
This proposed bill would truly end the riotous 


rein of car alarms in the city, 
and could be simply and prac¬ 
tically enforced. Police could 
ticket without hesitation; 
drivers could comply without 
confusion; and citizens could 
apply the social pressure that 
has made “pooper-scooper” 
laws effective. 

At the recent hearing, representatives from 
BMW, Daimler-Chrysler and Toyota/Lexus 
confirmed Transportation Alternatives’ inde¬ 
pendent analysis based on car owner manu¬ 
als and interviews with car manufacturers and 
alarm installers that it is easy for car owners to 
switch off their car alarms while parked on New 
York City streets. Nearly every car alarm can be 
deactivated through a valet procedure, active 
arming or simply by not using the power locks 
and locking their car doors manually. To the 
Council, this was asking too much; ostensibly, 
they really need the lazy locker vote—those few 
New Yorkers in possession of both a rare type 
of alarm and a singular disdain for the peace of 
their fellow citizens. 

Even for those few cars that are equipped 
with alarms not easily deactivated, a ban on 


the use of car alarms is still 
reasonable. This tiny minor¬ 
ity of drivers would only 
be subject to a fine if their 
alarm goes off; which, on a 
properly functioning alarm, 
is supposed to happen only 
when a thief is tampering 
with the car. If an alarm 
truly is working properly, its owner ought to 
be willing to run the risk of a ticket to alert 
the attention of the police. 

In a last minute session on June 28, 
the City Council Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Committee passed an amended ver¬ 
sion of Int. 81. As we go to press, the full 
city council is scheduled to vote on the bill 
on July 21. Meanwhile, Mayor Bloomberg 
has released proposed revisions to the 
city’s noise code. Though, unfortunately, 
the proposal does not call for a full ban on 
the use of car alarms, it does call for a 
study of such a move. T.A. will continue to 
work with the administration and city 
council to move towards liberating New 
Yorkers from the pointless and obnoxious 
wail of alarms. Forever. □ 


Despite tremendous public 
support for a full ban on the 
use of car alarms, including a 
T.A. rally on the steps of city 
hall in May, the City Council 
has continued to drag its feet 
on voting to curb the pointless 
and unnecessary noise. 
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Sensible Transportation 

Governor Pataki s Low Capital 
Crime: Will He Commit it Again? 



T he state of new york 
contributed $0 to the 
MTA’s 2000-2004 capital 
program, saddling riders 
with fare hikes and spiral¬ 
ing debt payments. Now, with the 
2005-2009 capital plan in the works, 
the State must step up as it did in the 
early eighties, when it funded 20% of 
the program. Otherwise, New York 
City faces more fare hikes and a return 
to the broken transit system of the 
1970s. 

Subway fare jumpers are New York¬ 
ers who evade their responsibility to 
pay their fair share to keep New York 
City’s subways and buses running 
smoothly. The heyday of the fare jump¬ 
er was the 1970s when the villainous 
vaulting of turnstiles was as frequent 
an underground event as track fires, 
breakdowns and muggings. According 
to the NYPD, it was the fare jumpers 
who most embodied the neglect that 
plagued New York City transit. 

Today, subway cars today are four¬ 
teen times less likely to break down, 
trains are faster and crime is a small 
fraction of what it once was. But while fare 
jumping has also declined markedly, the 
extent of fiduciary evasion is at an all-time 
high; the petty fare jumpers of yore have 
been replaced by the State of New York, 
which is now contributing $0 to the MTA 
capital program. 

The Metropolitan Transit Authority’s 
capital program is what keeps New York 
City Transit from backsliding to what city 
official Ethan C. Eldon characterized in 
a 1976 New York Times article as a state 
worthy of Dante’s Inferno. By funding the 
replacement of tracks and train cars as well 
as necessary expansion projects like the 
LIRR link to Grand Central and the Sec¬ 
ond Avenue Subway, and continuing to fix 
infrastructure that deteriorated in the sev¬ 
enties and eighties, the MTA capital pro¬ 
gram keeps New York City subways and 
buses — a key component of the New York 
City economy — on the right track. 

During the mid and late eighties, the State 
and City funded over 30% of the MTA’s capi¬ 
tal program to help the subways and buses 
make their great comeback. It worked; since 
1982, subway trains have increased ridership 
by 39%. Yet in the early nineties, the State 


and City reduced their contributions towards 
0%; in the MTA’s 2000-2004 capital plan, 
the State and City contributions were 0% 
and 2% respectively. To bridge this chasm, 
the MTA was forced to borrow very heavily. 
Now the MTA is mired in debt. The State 
Comptroller predicts that the interest on the 
agency’s debt alone will amount to $1.7 bil¬ 
lion per year in 2007 and $2.4 billion per 
year in 2014. These are not just numbers on 


paper. Because the MTA is very near 
its legal debt ceiling and the interest 
payments are made largely out of fare 
revenue, the starved MTA may have 
to consider yet another fare increase 
in 2005. 

Both Governor Pataki and Mayor 
Bloomberg have given good lipservice 
to new big transit projects included 
in the new 2004-2009 MTA capital 
plan. And the media and public have 
spent considerable time debating the 
relative merits of the LIRR connection 
to Grand Central, the Second Avenue 
Subway, the #7 train extension to the 
West Side and other projects. But the 
debate is not just about which of these 
mega projects deserve funding; it is 
about whether, at its current funding 
level, the MTA and New York City 
can afford to put these projects ahead 
of keeping the entire system in a state 
of good repair. David Gunn, a former 
MTA official and one of the people 
responsible for bringing the subway 
back from the brink recently warned 
against trading “nuts and bolts” for 
“big sexy projects.” 

As we go to press, the MTA is scheduled 
to release its draft 2005-2009 capital plan at 
the end of July, with deliberations extending 
through the fall. Governor Pataki and Mayor 
Bloomberg have both already weathered a 
contentious fair hike. With elections com¬ 
ing up, will they avoid another rancorous fair 
hike debate by putting their money where 
their mouths are and providing adequate 
State and City funding for the MTA? □ 


BRT: A Wise Capital Investment 

New York City buses— which travel at an average speed 
of 7.5 mph— are the slowest in America. T.A., together 
with the Straphangers Campaign and the Regional 
Plan Association, are recommending that the new 
2005-2009 MTA capital program include $75 million to 
develop five bus rapid transit (BRT) avenues in each of 
the five boroughs. The planning for these corridors, 
already funded with $5 million from current MTA and 
DOT funds —is set to get underway this autumn. In the 
past few years, BRT systems featuring physically sepa¬ 
rated bus lanes, signal priority, and fast boarding and 
alighting, have come into operation in dozens of cities 
throughout the world. The best systems, like Bogota’s 
TransMilenio, afford subway quality service and capac¬ 
ity at a fraction of the cost. 



From Gridlock to Wedlock: Bus 
riders in Bogota, Colombia love 
their new BRT system, which has 
reduced commute times by an 
average of 32% 
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Lessons from London 

Speak English! 

When Will the DOT to Learn Londons Transportation Vocabulary? 



“Move towards a bike and pedestrian 
friendly environment to foster 
alternatives to motor vehicles.” 


Mayor’s Accountability Statement February 10, 2003 


“You don’t want anything that 
encourages people to drive.” 


Mayor Michael Bloomberg, heard on WNYC-AM, March 3, 2003 


L ondon is the city most like 
New York City. It is an inter¬ 
national city very similar to 
New York in its travel habits, 
population and industry. Techni¬ 
cally, we even speak the same language. 
But when it comes to talking about 
transportation goals, though Mayors 
Michael Bloomberg and Ken Livingston 
and the London t ransportation agency 
are all fluent in the language of street 
safety and decreased car use, the New 
York City Department of Transportation 
has but a rudimentary understanding 
of the tongue. In London, Transport for 
London (TfL) has made great strides towards 
realizing its mayor’s progressive vision 
on a citywide scale. In New York City, 
the City DOT has only implemented 
strong traffic calming and safety measures 
on a tiny percentage of city streets and 
intersections. 

A comparison of performance indicators 
and targets of the two transportation agen¬ 
cies suggest that the difference between 
New York and London is not one of May- 
oral leadership or vision, but of imple¬ 
mentation. To work towards realizing its 
mayor’s vision, London’s transportation 
agency has written and regularly updated 
thorough policy documents, devised clear 


In New York City and across the United 
States the traditional approach to reducing 
traffic fatalities and injuries is to use 
legislation or education to change the 
behavior of the road user. It is the users of 
the roads and not the design of the road¬ 
way system that is to blame in the event of 
crashes. Yet this blame the victim mental¬ 
ity ignores the larger setting in which the 
crashes occur. 

In October 1997, the Swedish parliament 
passed a national road safety bill based on 
what is known as Vision Zero, a goal that 
noone be killed or seriously injured within 
the road transportation system. Vision Zero 
rejects the prevailing approach to street 
design, which makes the cost of individual 
human error death or injury. Instead, Vision 


outcome-based performance indicators and 
set date-bound targets — all designed 
to place safety and livability firmly in 
front of motorized traffic flow. In contrast, 
the New York City DOT’s performance 
indicators are all input-based, and targets 
nonexistent. 

Mastering the Language of 
Safety and Decreased Car Use 

Back in 1984, London actually had more 
pedestrian deaths than New York: 300 ver¬ 
sus 293. Yet, by 1997, London had reduced 
its pedestrian fatalities to 150, compared to 
249 here. And, most importantly, London did 
not stop there. In 2000, the city’s transpor- 


Zero explicitly states that the responsibil¬ 
ity for street safety is shared by the system 
designers and the street user; it charges 
street, traffic and vehicle engineers to scru¬ 
tinize speed, mobility and vehicle design in 
streetscapes to follow the principle that “... 
the speed limits within the road transport 
system should be determined by the techni¬ 
cal standard of vehicles and roads so as 
not to exceed the level of violence that the 
human body can tolerate.” 

Vision Zero is not so much a goal as a 
new, dynamic way of approaching street use. 
As the New York City DOT slowly begins to 
embrace traffic safety strategies of the 21st 
century, it should emulate London’s goal ori¬ 
ented transportation policy and keep a close 
eye on Sweden’s provocative Vision Zero. 


tation officials seized the opportunity to fur¬ 
ther reduce pedestrian fatalities and injuries; 
responding to Mayor Ken Livingston’s strong 
mandate to make the city’s transportation 
system safe, fast, sustainable and accessible, 
the agency set goals for making Livingston’s 
vision a reality. In 2003, London’s pedestrian 
fatality total was 111 and motorized traffic 
delays in Central London are down 30%; con¬ 
gestion levels in the zone are now the lowest 
they have been since the agency began track¬ 
ing congestion in the mid-1980s. 

Meanwhile, though New York City 
enjoyed an historic low in pedestrian fatalities 
in 2003, the City DOT has yet to articulate 
targets for reducing or even maintaining this 
important improvement. Instead, the DOT’s 
performance indicators merely reflect main¬ 
taining the status quo; for example, the num¬ 
ber of traffic signals repaired and tort cases 
commenced. And though the agency does 
track the number of pedestrians and bicy¬ 
clists killed, it does not set targets for reduc¬ 
ing those numbers. 

The City DOT should be proud of its role 
in reducing pedestrian fatalities in 2003, but 
it should not be satisfied. New York City still 
has a long way to go to make streets safer for 
walking and bicycling. The DOT should fig¬ 
ure out how it helped reduce pedestrian fatal¬ 
ities in 2003, set targets for further reducing 
fatalities and injuries for both pedestrians and 
bicyclists, and implement a detailed action 
plan for reaching those targets. Tracking the 
number of signs replaced is not a meaning¬ 
ful indicator of the agency’s performance; 
the agency should not strive only to respond 
to public maintenance requests, but to pro¬ 
actively improve the transportation system. □ 


Vision Zero: Are Any Traffic Deaths Acceptable? 
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essons from London 


Translating English: The Basic Vocabulary of 
Safer Streets and Fewer Cars 


What if the City DOT made efforts to realize Mayor Bloomberg’s 
vision by adopting London’s language of safety and decreased car 
use? What if the DOT both set targets and articulated a detailed 
plan for achieving these targets similar to London? 


T.A. has translated London’s performance indicators into New 
Yorkese. And no matter how you say it, it sounds good: A 
safer, less congested city with more people walking and bicycling 
than ever before. 


STREET SAFETY PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 



TRANSLATION 


• Reduce the total number of people killed and 
seriously injured by 40% by 2010 compared with 
1994-1998 

• Reduce the number of pedestrians killed and 
seriously injured by 40% by 2010 compared with 
1994-1998 for pedestrians 

• Reduce the number of bicyclists killed and seriously 
injured by 40% by 2010 compared with 1994-1998 

• Reduce the number of children killed or seriously 
injured by 50% by 2010 compared with 1994-1998 

• Reduce the slight casualty rate by 10% by 2010 
compared with 1994-1998 

• 100% of primary schools to have 20 mph speed 
limits on appropriate surrounding roads by 2011. 
(Previously introduced 20 mph school zones saw a 
60% reduction in fatalities and serious injuries.) 


■ City Traffic signals installed within six months of 
approval 

■ Traffic signal defects responded to within 48 hours 
of notification 

■ Priority regulatory signs repaired or replaced within 
nine days of notification 

■ Signalized intersections with Light Emitting Diode 
lenses/international pedestrian signals 

■ Streetlight defects responded to within 10 days of 
notification 

■ Citywide traffic fatalities: The number of pedestrian, 
motorist, bicyclist, and passenger deaths resulting 
from traffic accidents. 

■ Change in average number of Notices of Liability 
issued per red light camera 

■ Attendance at Safety City educational centers 

■ Tort cases commenced 

■ Tort dispositions 

■ Total tort payout 


If New York City adopted 
London’s street safety goals 
and tactics, 

Pedestrians fatalities and 
injuries would decrease 
from an average of 12,829 per 
year (between 1995 and 2001) 
to 7,697 

Bicyclists fatalities and 
injuries would decrease 
from an average of 4,561 per 
year (between 1995 and 2001) 
to 2,737 


MOBILITY AND CONGESTION PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 




TRANSLATION 


• Increase the journeys made on foot per person per 
year by at least 10% between 2001 and 2015 

• Increase the journeys made by bicycle per year by 
at least 80% between 2001 and 2011. 

• Maintain or increase the share of personal travel in 
London made by means other than personal car 


■ Ensure accessibility of streets and sidewalks 
citywide. 

■ Maintain and improve the Staten Island Ferry 
operation, including by monitoring the percent of 
on-time trips during peak travel times 

■ Ensure the quality of the franchise bus program. 


If New York adopted London’s 
goals and tactics to increase 
bicycling trips, 

Daily bicycle trips would 
increase 80% from 390,000 to 


• Improve the access to the public transportation 
system of targeted groups that are currently under 
represented in the system, particularly disabled 
people and women traveling at night 


■ Expand the bicycle network 


Performance indicators drawn from New 
York City’s “Preliminary Fiscal Year 2004 
Mayor’s Management Report” and London’s 
“Mayor’s Proposed London-wide Transport 
Strategy” for 2004. 


The DOT should figure out how it helped reduce pedestrian fatalities in 2003, 
set targets for further reducing fatalities and injuries for both pedestrians and 
bicyclists and implement a detailed action plan for reaching those targets. 
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lycling News 


Bikes at Rest: A Look at 
Bike Rack Practice and Policy 



Rack by Popular Demand 

Bike racks are back in NYC. This summer 
the DOT’s CityRacks program will finish 
installing 1,400 new bike racks, bringing the 
city wide total to 3,400. Smartly, most racks 
are being placed at locations where bike park¬ 
ing is in highest demand. 

Yet even with the increased number of 
racks now adorning subway stations, parks, 
and dense office and retail areas, the over¬ 
whelming demand still forces cyclists to 
lock on to signposts, lampposts, parking 
meters, gates and (unfortunately) trees. To 
walk down a street where bikes are locked 
to every secure post is to know that bicy¬ 


cling is on the rise, but it also becomes 
clear that bikes parked every which way 
can clog the sidewalk and crowd out pedes¬ 
trian traffic. To solve the problem, the 
DOT should furnish at least twice as many 
racks in 2003. Until then, know that it is 
not illegal to lock a bicycle to any City- 
owned sign or lamppost. 

To request a free bike rack call 311 or visit 
transalt.org/cityracks 

On a related note... 

To meet the rising demand for bike parking, 
the DOT needs greater authority to install 
bike racks without first obtaining approv¬ 


al from Community Boards. Community 
Boards don’t have the power to veto trash 
cans, benches or tree grates, so why should 
they be free to nix bike racks? This misplaced 
authority prevents or delays the DOT from 
installing many racks in needed locations. 

A Long Lonely Summer for 
Abandoned Bikes 

NYC is in desperate need of a policy and 
program to identify, tag and remove aban¬ 
doned bicycles. Abandoned bikes not only 
needlessly occupy parking spaces, they can 
block sidewalks and foment community 
opposition to installing more bike racks 
(because people fear that they will fill up 
with abandoned bikes). The City should 
designate one agency to run an abandoned 
bicycle removal program. 

Today, the Police, Fire and Sanitation 
Departments periodically clip abandoned 
bikes en masse without any notice (the 
Parks Department usually tags bikes before 
clipping them). After the bikes are clipped, 
there’s no way for owners of legitimately 
locked bikes to know what happened or 
retrieve them. A centralized and well-orga¬ 
nized system will help reunite cyclists with 
lost or stolen bikes and keep the sidewalks 
clear for pedestrians. □ 



T.A.’s eye on badly needed, 
undelivered improvements. 


Will QBB Study 
See the Light? 

Since 2002, the Department of 
City Planning has studied bicycle 
and pedestrian safety and access 
improments on the Manhattan side 
of the Queensboro Bridge, yet it 
has not held one public meeting 
or released a draft of the study for 
public comment. City Planning should 
release the study without delay. 

City Planning is undertaking 
a similar study of the Queens 
side of the bridge and has 
hosted public meetings and 
made study findings public. 

In Manhattan, three-quarters 
of the bicyclists using the path 
travel to and from west of the 
bridge, yet there is no direct access 
from that direction. Bikers are 


forced to detour four blocks out 
of their way. Yet, motorists have 
convenient westward access. City 
Planning’s study could dramati¬ 
cally improve safety and access for 
bikers, but only if it’s released. 
Amanda Burden, Director 
NYC Dept of City Planning 
22 Reade St, NY, NY 10007-1216 
nyc.gov/html/mail/ 
html/maildcp.html 

Taxi Safety Sticker on 
Hold for a Year 

In May 2003, the NYC Taxi and Limou¬ 
sine Commission unveiled its much 
improved Passenger Information 
Sticker, featuring graphics and text 
reminding passengers to “Watch 
for Bicyclists” and “Exit Curbside.” 
Over the winter, Taxi Commission 
officials told T.A. that the new 


stickers would appear in the city’s 
12,000 taxicabs shortly after May 
2004’s fare increase. As of printing, 
there is no sign of the stickers. 

The stickers will help prevent 
“doorings,” the number one cause 
of bike crashes in the city. Based on 
the Department of City Planning’s 
statistics, T.A. estimates that 1,000 
cyclists are “doored” each year, 
resulting in hundreds of broken 
bones and three to four deaths. 
Matthew Daus, 

TLC Commissioner 

40 Rector St, 5th Fir, NY, NY 10006 

nyc.gov/html/mail/ 

html/mailtlc.html 

And The Bumps Go 
On, to Cyclists’ Peril 

In December 2002, the DOT opened 
a new bicycle and pedestrian path 


on the Williamsburg Bridge. The new 
path is spacious and fully ramped 
on both sides. Unfortunately, the 
26 metal expansion joint covers 
that cross the width of the path are 
hazards to the 1,500 people who 
walk and bike across the bridge 
each day. They need to be removed. 

T.A., elected officials, Community 
Boards and community groups 
have asked the DOT to remove the 
bumps. The bumps have caused a 
number of bicyclists to crash and 
severely injure themselves. Many 
are now suing the City for its negli¬ 
gence in not removing the bumps. 
Commissioner 
Iris Weinshall 
NYC DOT 

40 Worth St, NY, NY 10013 

nyc.gov/html/mail/ 

html/maildot.html 
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Metropolitan News 

Forgotten Brooklyn Mega Project Lurks in 
Background of Development Plans 


A fter two years of work, the 
Gowanus Community Stakeholder 
Group (of which T.A. is a charter 
member) has presented its draft 
proposal for a new Gowanus Expressway in 
Brooklyn: a tunnel. This proposal was pre¬ 
sented in a Town Hall meeting of all the 
communities in the Gowanus Corridor, 
extending from Brooklyn Heights to Fort 
Hamilton, at Brooklyn Borough Hall on 
June 28. 

Though the decrepit Gowanus Expressway 
literally looms over them, Brooklyn residents 
may sometimes forget about the long stand¬ 
ing community push to bury the expressway 
in a tunnel. After all, residents are currently 
consumed with responding to a myriad of 
development proposals for the area, and par- 


The proposed Gowanus Tunnel would bury 
the aging Gowanus Expressway, allowing 
neighborhoods long divided by the hulking 
highway to reconnect and redevelop. 

ticularly the increased motor vehicle traffic 
that they would create. By comparison, the 
glacial fight to bury the Gowanus in order to 
reconnect long divided communities may not 
be sexy and immediate, but residents should 
pay close attention to the struggle because, 
with or without the upzoning, arena or 
IKEA, the Gowanus reconstruction process 
will divert significant numbers of motorists 
onto neighborhood streets. 

The New York State Department of Trans¬ 
portation (NYSDOT) was forced to consider 
a tunnel alternative to the Gowanus after 
successful litigation by a coalition, includ¬ 
ing T.A., which gave rise to the Stakeholder 
Group. Recently, NYSDOT announced a 
plan to spend $344 million to re-deck sec¬ 
tions of the existing Gowanus. This quick fix 


will further raise the cost of a rebuilt elevated 
highway; the tunnel, though initially more 
expensive, is the more cost effective long term 
solution because elevated highways must be 
completely rebuilt every 50 years. 

Get involved with the Stakeholder Group; 
we need you! E-mail gowanus@transalt.org. 


MAN HATTAN 


Traffic Truth for the 
West Side Stadium 

It turns out the City might be a little opti¬ 
mistic in its projections of mass transit rid- 
ership to a new stadium on the West Side. 
Both NYPIRG and the Tri-State Transporta¬ 
tion Campaign point to a study showing that 
only 30-40% of attendees 
of events at Madison Square 
Garden arrive by transit. 
The City claims that 70% 
of the new stadiums patrons 
will get there by public 
transportation. Yet the Gar¬ 
den is far better served by 
transit including: subways, 
LIRR and NJ Transit - than 
would be the Jets stadium. 
“If any arena in New York 
should be getting big mass 
transit use from its patrons, 
it’s the Garden,” said Tri- 
State Transportation Cam¬ 
paign director Jon Orcutt. 
“That it only gets about 
half of its customers riding transit suggests 
that a less accessible site will see a smaller 
transit share.” 

NYPIRG and 

Tri-State Transportation Campaign 


NEW YORK CITY 


Subways that Run 
Themselves 

New York City Transit workers are working 
hard to ready the L line for October when 
trains on the L line will essentially run them¬ 
selves. Trains will be staffed with operators 
who will be in control of the trains until next 
May, at which time trains will move from 
station to station in fully automatic mode. 
The new system will allow the transit author¬ 
ity to squeeze 20 percent more trains onto its 
tracks, running 30 to 31 trains per hour on 
a typical line instead of 26, and permit the 
trains to operate at higher speeds, meaning 


less waiting time 
and shorter rides for 
passengers. A 2004 
report card by the 
Straphangers Cam¬ 
paign rated the L 
as one of the twenty 
best subway lines in 
the city, with more 
trains scheduled to 
come per hour than the system average. How¬ 
ever the same survey showed that the L was 
still more crowded than the system average, 
with only 29% of passengers having seats 
at peak hours, compared with an average of 
44% seated passengers system-wide. Adding 
more trains will help to alleviate overcrowd¬ 
ing. Stations will also have computer displays 
that will offer passengers real-time informa¬ 
tion about when the next train will arrive. 
Opponents of the new system are concerned 
about the safety of the technology, as well 
as the danger of removing staff from sub¬ 
way trains when trained professionals might 
be needed during an emergency situation. 
Proponents point to the success of computer 
driven subway lines in San Francisco, London 
and Paris. 

NY Times and Straphangers Campaign 



Fighting Sprawl 

This summer anti-sprawl activists and those 
fighting against suburban style development 
in New York City will be speaking the same 
language. A new dictionary designed for 
everyone from grassroots activists to mem¬ 
bers of planning commissions hits bookstores 
and libraries this summer. A Field Guide to 
Sprawl is written by Dolores Hayden, profes¬ 
sor of Architecture and American Studies at 
Yale University and illustrated with aerial 
photographs of the American landscape taken 
by Jim Wark. Ms. Hayden says she hopes 
the book will allow people to come up with 
a more powerful critique of sprawl and unre¬ 
strained growth by giving them the words to 
describe it. □ 
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FRANK'S BIKE SHOP 
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North Brooklyn’s premier bike shop 
announces that 5% of our net profits 
will go to Transportation Alternatives 
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SUVs Fall Out of Fashion in Paris 



P ARIS MAY BECOME THE FIRST MAJOR 
City to ban SUVs from the city cen¬ 
ter according to reports in late June. 
The Paris City Council is urging 
the ban as part of an over¬ 
all plan to improve traffic 
flow in the city. The Dep¬ 
uty Mayor noted that while 
the city does not have the 
authority to ban SUVs out¬ 
right, it wants to restrict 
the circulation of these 
dangerous and polluting 
vehicles. The Mayor of 
London has also expressed 
interest in reducing the number of SUVs on 
the roads in that city. 

cnn. com 

Killer SUVs 

If you have to be struck by a moving vehicle 
steer clear of SUVs and light trucks. Pedestrians 
struck by these vehicles are 3 times more likely 
to be severely injured and 3.4 times more likely 
to be killed compared with pedestrians struck 
by passenger vehicles. This according to a new 
study from the Harborview Injury Prevention and 
Research Center and the Center for Applied Bio¬ 
mechanics at the University of Virginia. Pedestri¬ 
an injuries make up 13 percent of traffic fatalities 
in the United States. 

king5.com 

Taking Fresh Air 
to Heart 

The American Heart Asso¬ 
ciation released a scientific 
statement in June saying that exposure to air 
pollution increases risk of cardiovascular dis¬ 
ease. This is on top of the pulmonary problems 
that air pollution can cause, such as increased 
asthma rates. The Heart Association notes that 
the levels of air pollution may vary more within 
a given city than between cities, and therefore 
risk of heart troubles may vary throughout a 
city. For instance, people living near major roads 
are more likely to die of a cardiovascular event. 
While the American Heart Association sug¬ 
gests that people at high risk for heart or lung 
diseases stay inside on days with high pollution, 
they also note that indoor air pollution, espe¬ 
cially second-hand smoke, also poses a threat. 
The American Heart Association had not taken 
a stand on the connection between air pollution 
and heart disease and strokes until now because 
of flaws in research designs and methodology of 
many earlier pollution studies. 

americanheart. org 
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Record Number of Riders 
Bike in Berlin 

250,000 cyclists took to the streets in Ber¬ 
lin June 6th in what organizers describe as 
the world’s largest bicycle ride. One 
of the organizers, Benno Koch, said 
that riders wanted to show “the still 
underestimated potential of the bicy¬ 
cle as an everyday means of transpor¬ 
tation.” The theme of the ride was 
“respect for bicycler riders.” Partici¬ 
pants from Germany, the U.S., Rus¬ 
sia and Britain traveled on one of 16 
routes along over 300 miles of city 
streets during the event. Last year’s 
ride drew 100,000 participants. 

Berlin AP 

Slow Down and | 

Smile! Speed 
Cameras Save 
ioo Lives per Year 

What does it take to save 
100 lives a year? Britain 
has found that it’s 5,200 
speed cameras do the trick. 

An independent audit 
published by the British government con¬ 
cluded that the devices encourage drivers to 
slow down by an average of 
2.4mph. They result in a 71% 
drop in the number of vehicles 
speeding and avert 870 deaths 
or serious injuries annually. 
Opponents of speed cameras 
continue to claim that drink¬ 
ing or drug use while driving 
and carelessness are more important factors 
in accidents than speeding. The government’s 
top transport adviser, Professor David Begg, 
said anti-camera groups had been proved 
wrong. “If critics continue to make dishonest 
claims about the impact of speed and speed 
cameras, they will end up with blood on their 
hands.” 

The Guardian 

City at fault after Toronto 
cyclist gets “doored” 

A Toronto court has found that the city 
was partly to blame for a 2002 incident in 
which local cycling activist Hannah Evans 
was struck by a car door on the city’s Queen 
Street West. 

The groundwork for the lawsuit was laid 
by a group called Advocacy for Respect for 
Cyclists in Toronto. “Basically,” said Toronto 


cycling advocate Ben Smith Lea, “cyclists and 
pedestrians are subsidizing Toronto’s decay¬ 
ing auto-based transportation network with 
their blood, their teeth, and their bones.” 

Deputy Judge Morris Winer awarded Ms 
Evans $4,500 in damages with 25 percent to 
come from the city. He apportioned liability for 
the incident 25 percent to the city, 50 percent to 
the driver of the car and 25 percent to Ms Evans 
because she was not wearing a helmet. 

Ms Evan’s lawyers argued that under com¬ 
mon law principles the city had a duty to 
provide a safe road environment for cyclists 
and in this case had failed in that duty. A 
bike lane along Queen Street West had been 
decommissioned in 1993 because the road 
was not wide enough to accommodate it, but 
the city had failed to take down some signs 
marking the lane. In addition, 
a popular bike lane in the area 
leads to Queen Street West, 
effectively dumping riders. 

The judge agreed that the 
city had been negligent in 
failing to make the road safe. 
Ms Evans suffered a mild con¬ 
cussion and bruises as a result 
of the crash. 

cyclingnews.com and respect, to 

China’s New Road Safety 
Law Holds Drivers More 
Responsible 

China’s new road safety law came into effect 
in May. And on Monday, the first driver in 
Beijing received probably the most strict 
punishment under the new law. The Beijing 
driver, surnamed Li, ran away after his car hit 
a passerby on May 3. After the hit and run, 
the victim died, and Li was arrested 15 hours 
later. According to the new law, drivers who 
are guilty of hit and run accidents will be 
banned from driving permanently. After a lot 
of debate among experts and the public, the 
ruling was delivered. 

“He will be banned from driving all the 
rest of his life. Before the new road safety law 
came out, he would only be deprived off his 
driving license.” 

After hearing the ruling, Li expressed 
nothing but his deep regrets. 

“I didn’t know what I was doing at that time. 
My mind just went blank. But I never expected 
I would receive such severe punishment.” 

Nationwide several other drivers will 
receive the same punishment for hit and run 
accidents. 

chinadaily. com. cn 
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LAW OFFICE OF 

ADAM D. WHITE, ESQ. 

305 Broadway, 9TH FLOOR 

(BETWEEN DUANE AND THOMAS) 

New York, NY 10007 

212 - 897-5830 

adamlaw@earthlink.net 

HANDLING 
CYCLING ACCIDENTS 
AND YOUR 

OTHER LEGAL PROBLEMS 

- Free Consultation - 

No Recovery No Fee 
Affordable Rates 
Fellow Cyclist & City Resident 



BICYCLE H ABBOT 

Get Your Wheels Done by Habos Expert Wheel Builders! 


Buy 1 tire, 
get 1 free tube. 


Open only to T.A. Members 
with valid T.A. membership card 
and this ad - no copies! 



244 Lafayette Street 

b/w Spring & Prince NYC 

212-431-3315 


"NEW YORK’S BEST BIKE SHOP" - NEW YORK MAGAZINE 
WWW.BICYCLEHABITAT.COM 


CYCLING 

ACCIDENT 

CASES 


All Personal Injury and Accidents 

Trial Attorney/Cyclist 

"... a bike-savvy lawyer" 

- Mountain Bike magazine, May 1998 

Protecting the Rights 
of Injured Cyclists 

Law Offices of 

Robert S. Fader 

1-800-796-5657 cyclelaw@aol.com 
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Why did you choose to help T.A.? Transporta¬ 
tion Alternatives is a very effective and 
important advocacy group for biking, 
walking and sensible transportation. It 
multiplies the voices of individuals who 
are asking the government to make chang¬ 
es to improve conditions for bicyclists and 
pedestrians in NYC. It is where change 
happens and I want to be part of that. 

Also, the TA staff is a friend¬ 
ly group of people. It is a plea¬ 
sure to volunteer and give time 
to them — it doesn’t feel like 
work, more like having friends 
with the same interest and sup¬ 
port of biking, walking and a 
healthy lifestyle. 




To volunteer at the NYC Century 
Bike Tour — either at a rest 
stop or as a marshal on a bike, 
email volunteer@transalt.org 
or call 212 - 629 - 8080 . 


neighborhoods outside of 
Manhattan. 


What’s your favorite thing about the Century? Its 

wonderful way to encourage new riders that 
biking in NYC is a real possibility can be 
safe and can be very interesting. It’s a chance 
to see different boroughs and appreciate 


can go . 


What is the best section of 
the ride? Along the water 
in Brooklyn beside the Ver- 
razano bridge and seeing all 
the potential places a bike 
and where I want to come back to ... 


What’s your favorite part of living in New York 
City? New York City has something for 
everyone! One can eat Dim Sum in China¬ 
town, then ride up to Central Park for some 


olunteer Profile 


Vicki Tanovan 


Occupation: Hoffmann La Roche — Clinical 
New Drug Development Consultant 


T.A. Member Since: Sept. 2001 


Neighborhood: Battery Park City 


What kinds of things have you done to help 
T.A.? I captained a marshal team on the NYC 
Century Bike Tour in 2003,1 collected peti¬ 
tion signatures for Car Free Prospect and 
Central Parks, I distributed T.A. materials 
in my neighborhood to spread the word and 
participated in Bike Month 2004. 


Help keep our riders rolling! 


volunteers needed for these positions? 

• Riding marshals 

• Standing marshals 

• Rest stop crew 

• Set up/lsKe down 


Sign Up T odoy! 
Online: NYCcemurv.org 
Email: volunteers@lranisaJt.org 
Tel: 212 629 6060 


reading and napping, then ride to Times 
Square for a Broadway show — all in one day. 

I just get on my bike and go, there is 
always a new experience waiting outside 
- that’s the magic of New York City. As 
a NYC bicyclist, there’s also the added 
challenge of City riding: sharing the 
road with cars, pedestrians, messengers 
and baby strollers. But its worth it just 
to find City gems such as street fairs, 
free outdoor concerts in parks, or that 
tiny mom and pop shop that makes 
homemade cupcakes, my favorite. □ 


NYC Century Bike Tour 


Iht NWC CtifluV CS+oc fiJur TOtH 1 II vOurKWn-lb keep 

I'Uers i-afp aiiunappii rOf S&X * W wSUch LTc cnMigtiEv 


Sunday September 12. 2004 


NYCcentury.org 
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Going somewhere? Bring your bike. Use our 
listings of bicycle policies of area trains, buses and 
ferries. Detailed information of our full list is online 
at transalt.org/info/aboard.html. 


T R A I NS 


Amtrak 800-872-7245, amtrak.com. 

No permit. Bicycles travel only in 
baggage cars and not every train has 
a baggage car. You may put your 
bike on an earlier train and pick it up 
when you arrive (no tandems). Bicy¬ 
cles must be boxed. $5 fee each way. 

Long Island Railroad 718-558-8228, 

mta.info. Need permit; pick up from 
Penn or Grand Central Stations or 
through the mail. $5 one-time fee. 
Limit two bikes per car, four bikes 
per train. Wkdy OB: departing Penn 
Station 9 am-3 pm and 8 pm-7 am. 
Wkdy IB: arriving 10 am-4 pm and 
7 pm-6 am. Wkends and Holidays: 
see permit. 

Metro North 212-532-4900, mta.info. 
Need permit; pick up from Grand 
Central, window #27. $5 one-time fee. 
Limit two bikes per car, four bikes per 
train. Port Jarvis line — get NJ Tran¬ 
sit pass. Wkdy OB: departing Grand 
Central 9 am-3 pm and 8:15 pm-6 
am. Wkdy IB: arriving 10 am-4 pm 
and 7 pm-6 am. Wkend: no restric¬ 
tions. Holidays: See permit. 

New Jersey Transit 973-762-5100, 

njtransit.COM. No permit. Wkdy OB: 
departing Penn Station 9:30 am-4 
pm and 7 pm-5 am. Wkdy IB: arriv¬ 
ing 9:30 am-4 pm and 7 pm-5 am. 


Wkend: no restrictions. Holidays: 
see permit. 

NY Transit (subway), mta.info. No 

permit. Be considerate and use ends 
of train cars. A few stations’ gates 
limit bike entry/exit at times. 

PATH 800 - 234 -PATH/ 201 - 216 - 6247 , 
panynj.gov. No permit. Wkdy 
OB/IB: 9:30 am-3:30 pm and 
6:30 pm-6:30 am. 


BUSES 


Greyhound 800-231-2222, 

GREYH 0 UND.C 0 M. $ 15/bike. Provide your 
own box or $10. 

MTA 718-445-3IOO, MTA.NYC.NY.G0V. 
Seasonal on QBxl over Whitestone 
Bridge. 

NJ Transit 800-777-3606/973-491- 
9400, njtransit.com. No fee. Luggage 
bays on northern Jersey division. 

Peter Pan 800-343-9999, 
peterpanbus.com. No fee. Travels in 
luggage bay. Box required. 


FERRIES 


NY Waterway 8 OO- 53 -FERRY, NYWATER¬ 
WAY. COM. $l/bike. 

Staten Island Ferry 718 - 815 -BOAT, 

SIFERRY.COM. No fee. 


f Going somewhere? 1 


transalt.org/info/aboard.html 


fW GET THE INFO!! J 

V_ J 


CYCLING ACCIDENT CLAIMS 

Legal Counsel, 

Representation and Litigation 


"Twenty years of cycling experience has made 
me painfully aware of the injuries caused by 
road accidents." 


My office represents fellow cyclists who have been injured 
by careless motorists...There is no charge to discuss your legal 
rights in any situation where you have suffered injury or damage. 
A fee is charged when compensation is obtained from the 
motorist's insurance company. 


For further information and 
complimentary consultation contact: 

Barton L. Slavin, Esq. 
( 212 ) 233-1010 



BICYCLE-FRIENDLY DENTIST OFFICE 

PARK YOUR ft IRK INSIDE 

drs. Ronald Birnbaum & Jerrold heller 


425 Grand street 

Manhattan 


Coni ’enientiubike routes & Iyiujamsburo mixsE path 



Most dental insurance plans accepted 

OFFTCF HOURS MON DAY TO SATURDAY 
TEL. 2I2-674-225R 



the NEW swift folder 

lb Doming 
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716 - 675-2090 
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rome 


Gwendolyn Moore 



tion. And it’s good exercise. I started in the 
gym on the stationary bikes, and saw I could 
do 10 miles, and then I thought I’d get a 
bike. Instead of waiting for a bus or a train 
for 20 minutes I could just ride. 

Attire: I mostly wear gym attire, sweatpants, 
bike shorts, etc. I don’t wear my nice clothes 
on the bike. 


Age: 54 


Occupation: Self-employed public 
accountant 


T.A. member?: No 


Commute: I ride back and forth to dif¬ 
ferent places, except when I have to 
look fancy. 


Route: I live on the border between 
Bushwick and Bed-Stuy. I ride 
from Brooklyn to Manhattan. I 
prefer the Manhattan Bridge. The 
Williamsburg Bridge has too many 
bumps on it, it’ll tear you up! To 
the Manhattan Bridge I go down 
Putnam Avenue to Fulton Street, 
or sometimes to DeKalb if Fulton 
is too congested. Getting to the 
Williamsburg Bridge is easier, just 
go straight down Broadway. I like 
taking the Hudson River Greenway 
in Manhattan. I don’t like biking 
up the East Side because you have to 
zip back and forth under the FDR 
and it doesn’t feel safe to be riding 
alone there. 


Bike: Huffy, 6 speed, royal blue. I 
call it my “Pee-Wee Herman Bike” 
because it looks kind of old-school 
style. 

Gear (not gears on bike, but other stuff 
you use): Helmet, fanny pack, lights 
(front and back), water bottle, a rack to hold 
my briefcase and gloves. I believe in safety 
first; I’m not trying to be a hero. 


How long commuting: This is my second year 
as a bicycle commuter 


Why started: I liked bike riding as a kid, and 
for me it’s quicker than public transporta¬ 


Weather: I’m a fair weather rider 


Response from co-workers: A lot 

of people join me. At my other 
job my co-workers went out and 
bought bikes. I showed folks who 
were over 50 that we still got 
something going on! People think 
I’m cute out there. 


Memorable experiences: During the 
blackout last summer I was riding 
my bike; I only had trouble when 
the lights came back on. It got real¬ 
ly crazy out there!! 


Best commute: My favorite ride is from 
my house to Coney Island. 


Worst experience/commute: Traveling 
the east side of Manhattan from the 
Williamsburg Bridge to the 59th 
Street bridge, trying to follow the 
bike path along the FDR and fac¬ 
ing the traffic without any warning, 
there are a lot of holes and it is a 
really a bad route. 


Advice: Try it, you’ll like it! 


Lock: F ve had two bikes stolen, I 
have a U-shaped steel lock, my last 
two bikes were stolen with chain 
and cable locks. 


Parking: I find a pole that can 
hold my U-lock and attach my 
wheel and my frame. 


Riding style: I’m a cruiser. 


Memorable reactions: I get a lot of men flirt¬ 
ing, that’s the most fun part. They keep me 
in touch. I ignore the negative people. One 
of the worst things I’ve seen is how the cars 
treat the bicyclists, almost hitting them. □ 


Xoorr* Performance Scooters 

Sweet ride. 

Gets small quick. 

Goes where yougo. 

ulri.i rjlHlr- potyUfTTlwot 
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Custom wheels built by 

DT swiss certified wheel builder 
Campagnolo, Phill Wood, Miche, Mavic, Velocity 
components 

Redline - authorized dealer - Bianchi 

Track friendly shop 

Bicycle Doctor 

133 Grand St.in Williamsburg 

718-302-3145 
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Letters 


Speed Cameras 

Dear Assemblyman Silver, 

ACCORDING TO THE MOST RECENT ISSUE 
OF the Transportation Alternatives Magazine 
(Spring 2004), bill A04111 enabling the use 
of speed enforcement cameras in New York 
City is being held up by your inaction. 

I am in favor of immediate passage of this 
important legislation, which has the potential 
of saving lives and preventing unnecessary 
injuries to NYC pedestrians and bicyclists, 
including me! 

In early April of this year, drag racers criti¬ 
cally injured 14-year olds Saverio Sportello 
and Christina Vroulis on Francis Lewis Bou¬ 
levard at the Horace Harding Expressway. 
This intersection is just a few blocks from my 
house; I ride through it regularly as I leave 
for my exercise rides on my bicycle. 

I also ride my bicycle between my home 
in Holliswood and Queens College, where I 
am on the faculty of the Computer Science 
Department. There is no reason why the roads 
I use should be left open to speeders when the 
installation of red light cameras have proven 
themselves to be effective and cost-efficient 
ways to reduce roadway carnage in seventy- 
five countries around the world, including in 
our own nations capital. 

I hope that you support this life-saving 
legislation actively and do all you can to 
insure its speedy passage. 

Sincerely, 

CHRISTOPHER VICKERY 

Even Senators Enjoy a 
Car-Free Park 

EARLIER TODAY I WAS RIDING MY BIKE AS I 
do most mornings in Prospect Park. Today I 
got to experience the car free park that exists 
after 9am (Thanks to TA). I saw a man with 
a t-shirt that read “As I get older I get better” 
riding his bike. Curious, I turned around as 
I passed and it was Senator Chuck Schumer 
who lives near the park. 

I should have asked him, “Isn’t nice to ride 
in the park without cars?” If ever there was a 
strong advocate for closing the park to cars at 
all hours it would be someone who has expe¬ 
rienced the magic of riding in a car free park. 

Andrew Finkelstein 

Manhattan’s Emerald 
Necklace 

I WISH YOU COULD HAVE HEARD MY DAUGH- 
ter’s praise of the lower east side portion of 
Manhattan’s “Emerald Necklace” which she 
rode on bike-to-work day. Her praise was 
thrilling to me because I remember when the 
plan of the Lindsay administration of circling 
the waterfront of Manhattan with parks and 
esplanades was revived in the 1980s. At that 



A 

The Word on the Streets 

Thank you to the many readers who send letters in response to 
Transportation Alternatives Magazine, the T.A. E-Bulletin or 
transalt.org. Feedback from readers is hugely helpful. 

We encourage all readers to send us comments. E-mail 
info@transalt.org; mail to 115 W. 30th Street, Suite 1207, New York, NY 
10001; fax 212-629-8334; or submit a comment through our Web site. 

We look forward to hearing from you! 

J 


time the project seemed daunting, fraught 
with large sections of degraded waterfront 
and sections that were threatened with real 
estate and highway development. Mayor 
Koch and especially Manhattan Borough 
President Ruth Messinger were on our side 
which helped to keep city departments lis¬ 
tening to such organizations as the Neighbor¬ 
hood Open Space Coalition, Transportation 
Alternatives and other cycling and pedes¬ 
trian groups. Marcy Benstock led a heroic 
fight to save the west side from becoming a 
water-edge highway and many others fought 
to make the “emerald” dream sound practi¬ 
cal as well as ideal. I have seen the successful 
transformation on the west side and Upper 
East Side, so I was delighted to hear about 
the lower east side. We have many leaders 
and supporters to thank for their courage and 
persistence which has paid off so well. 

MARY FRANCES DUNHAM 

Bike Racks 

The other day I bicycled over to the 
Tompkins Square Library. The library fence 
was already full of bikes so I locked up to a 
streetside bicycle rack in front of a real estate 
company’s building next to the library. 

An employee of the real estate company 
stepped out to inform me that the rack was 
their “privately owned bicycle rack,” and 
that if I parked there my bike lock would be 
“clipped.” 

I am a 59 year old disabled person who is 
fortunate enough to be able to use a bicycle 
to avoid the pain in my legs and thus lead a 
fairly independent life. Being able to lock my 
bicycle up safely allows me the freedom to go 
about my daily routine in the city. 

I called to inquire as to whether the build¬ 
ing had gotten a permit for their bike rack. 
They had not. How can a private business 
take over the public sidewalk for private use 
without a city permit and then break our 
anti-theft devices? Can’t something be done? 

Kevin Farley 

Car Alarm Dissent 

AS THE OWNER OF AN AUTOMOBILE IN THIS 
city, we need every ounce of prevention that 
we can get towards preventing auto theft! I 


have personally stopped several thieves from 
stealing autos due to the sound of the auto 
alarm! 

Besides, I live in a part of NYC that pays 
HIGHER costs for auto insurance and then 
have to OVER PROVE to the insurance com¬ 
panies how the car was stolen if it happens!! 
Frankly I wish we could get more variety in 
auto alarm sounds!! 

Re-think this issue. 

DONNA CLOPTON 

Editor’s Note: Some car owners probably think 
their car alarms are working. But alarms 
are giving people a false sense of security. 
If car owners leave their laptops in the back¬ 
seat because they think it is protected by an 
alarm, the alarm is really leading to more 
crime. And alarms prevent people from 
switching to other devices, like immobilizers, 
that really do work. Other car owners like 
their alarms, installers tell us, because it is a 
way for them to call attention to their new 
cars. Why should we encourage this? 

Sidewalk Riding 

I FULLY SUPPORT THE SIDEWALK CYCLING 
Amendment. I walk to work and back every¬ 
day between Carroll Gardens and downtown 
Manhattan via the Brooklyn Bridge. I often 
find that bike riders are extremely rude and 
aggressive to pedestrians and walkers. There 
are many unreported accidents that I have 
seen. Yesterday, I saw a bike rider hit a mother 
walking her baby carriage. Nobody got seri¬ 
ously hurt, but I when I came to the woman’s 
assistance and told the rider he should not be 
on the sidewalk. The bike rider scowled at me 
and said, “Who are you, the Enforcer?” Bike 
riders should stay on the street, obey traffic 
signs and slow down. 

Editor’s Note: As advocates for cyclists and 
pedestrians nothing is worse for us than having 
a pedestrian’s image of a cyclist as one who is 
threatening to run them off the sidewalk. 

This spring T.A. started the “Work¬ 
ing Cyclist Safety” campaign, http://www. 
transalt.org/press/askta/040407working. 
html, to improve the safety of pedestrians 
and the behavior of delivery cyclists and 
bike messengers. □ 
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BikeWeek / 200A 


About T.A. 


T his was the year that bike week 
NYC became Bike Month NYC, 
and it showed. T.A., in concert with 
75 partners, made the utmost of the 
extra 21 days afforded what was the thir¬ 
teenth annual May celebration of biking in 
the Big Apple. 

Bike Month NYC participants had their 
pick of 200 events in all five boroughs, DOT 
sponsored a subway and bus ad campaign 
(“Get the Best Seat in Town”) and three- 
dozen cycling stories ran in New York City 
newspapers, TV and radio outlets. In addi¬ 
tion to the 110,000 people that bike each day 
in New York City, T.A. estimates that the 
subway and bus ads and media stories got the 
good word to over a million New Yorkers. 

Deputy Mayor Daniel Doctoroff embod¬ 
ied the City’s unprecedented backing of Bike 
Month NYC as he rode from his home on the 
upper west side to the gateway to City Hall, 
dismounted, walked his bike to the City Hall 
steps, then issued a proclamation celebrating 
Bike Month. 

DOT Commissioner Weinshall followed suit 
by making appearances at Bike New York’s Five 
Borough Bike Tour and the NYC Bicycle Show; 
Commissioners Benepe and Podziba joined the 
Bike to Shea Day ride; Borough Presidents Car¬ 
rion and Markowitz biked to work with fellow 
Bronx and Brooklynites; and Borough Presi¬ 
dents Fields (Manhattan), Marshall (Queens) 
and Molinaro (Staten Island) provided rest stops 
for bike commuters. 

Staff from the BP’s offices and the Depart¬ 
ments of Parks, Planning and Transportation 
passed out thousands of 2004 NYC Cycling 
Maps, lights and bells. 

Community and bicycling organizations 
sponsored 200 rides, tours, races, films, art 
and repair classes throughout the NYC met¬ 
ropolitan area. Highlights included racing at 
the Kissena Track, the always popular and 
ever improving Bicycle Film Festival, and 
Bike to Shea Day. 

T.A. is still getting calls asking why bike 
month can’t last all year long. 





LEFT: “In our beautiful 
city, bicycling is a 
great way to enjoy 
historic and new 
buildings, spring and 
summer gardens, and 
spectacular vistas... 
It’s time for more New 
Yorkers to participate 
in this healthy, 
active sport. Let’s 
bike!” Proclaimed 
Deputy Mayor Daniel 
Doctoroff at the May 
7 Bike Month NYC 
celebration at City 
Hall. 




For those of you experiencing Bike Month 
withdrawal, remember to check out the rides 
and walks section of our website (http://www. 


ABOVE: On April 24, track racing returned to 
Kissena Velodrome in Queens. 

LEFT: The DOT’S bicycle program worked 
with NYC Parks Department and Sports 
Commissioner to produce the first-ever Bike 
to Shea Day ride on May 23. The ride featured 
valet bike parking at Shea Stadium (courtesy 
of T.A.) for the seventy people who rode there 
from the UN’s Dag Hammarskjold Plaza in 
Manhattan. 


transalt.org/info/ridesandwalks.html), sign up 
for T.A.’s NYC Century (you can choose a 15, 
35, 55, 85, or 100 mile route). □ 


T.A. in the News 

We’re reaching more people than ever 
before. T.A. was mentioned in the news 
100 times in the first six months of 2004 (a 
67% increase over last year at this time). 
Our executive director and program staff 
have been quoted in papers throughout the 
five boroughs and beyond. We’ve also been 


featured prominently on local television 
and radio. 

By providing the press with timely informa¬ 
tion about issues New Yorkers care about we’ve 
managed to get the public talking about car- 
free parks, Safe Routes to School, bicycle com¬ 
muting and other topics near and dear to our 
members. But that’s not all. 

Now T.A. is stepping up to write our own 


weekly column in AM-NY, a new daily with a 
readership of over 470,000 in NYC. Add those 
folks to the 26,000 subscribers to our biweekly 
E-Bulletin and we’re keeping nearly 500,000 
people a month up-to-date on the push for bet¬ 
ter walking, bicycling and transit in NYC. 

Pick up a copy of AM-NY Mondays at a loca¬ 
tion near you and log on anytime to www. 
transalt.org to join our E-Bulletin list. 


Subscribe to the T.A. E-Bulletin at transalt.org 
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NYC Century Bike Tour 


Sunday September 12,2004 

15 .35.55.75. or 100 Miles 

INVITE A FRIEND! 

Catch the breeze on the Shore Parkway Greenway or 

feel the wind through the trees in Prospect Park. The ^ 

ride showcases NYC’s parks and greenways as they 

should be enjoyed-car-free. ^ 
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